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The Democratic party has put its very best 
foot forward in nominating Smith Ely, Jr., of 
this city, for Mayor. As School Trustee, State 
Senator, Supervisor, Representative and Com- 
missioner of Public Instruction, his record has 
been unexceptionable. He has been identified 
with all the reform movements within the Demo- 
cratic party, and represents its best elements. 
But he is nominated by Tammany, and has for 
his backers John Morrissey and ‘‘ Boss” Kelly. 


This week has been a peculiarly busy one 
ecclesiastically. The Congregationalists of the 
State spent three days at Lockport; the Univers- 
alists of the county held a convention at Albion ; 
and of the thirty-six Synods of the Presbyterian 
Church twenty met contemporaneously in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. A brief report of 
the Synod of this State our readers will find 
among our Religious News; a somewhat fuller 
report of the Congregational Association is 
necessarily laid over til! next week. 


Rey. Joseph Cook is dealing with the theory 
of evolution in his Monday lectures at Boston 
with refreshing vigor. As a hint of his concise 
style and compact thought we quote three of 
the fifty propositions contained in his first two 
lectures: 

‘“*21. That life is incompatible with the gaseous 
state, or the state of fused metal. 

‘*22. That our present knowledge justifies the 
conclusion that probably two hundred millions, 
and certainly five hundred willions, of years ago, 
the earth and the sun were in a fused state. 

**23. That neither two hundred nor five hun- 
dred millions of years are enough to account for 
the formation of piants and animals from pri- 
mordial cells on the theory of the Darwinian 
transmutation.” 

We assume that these lectures are to be pub- 
lished in book form, and we advise all our 





clerical readers to get the book. The ministry 
have other work to do than to preach about 
evolution; but every minister ought to know 
about it. Ignorance will make him either timid 
or dogmatic. 


The Republican National Committee in a 
quiet address, which is in strong contrast with 
the campaign document of the Democratic 
Committee, thus epitomizes the results of the 
late elections : In Maine a Republican majority 
increased from 5,000 to nearly 16,000; in 
Colorado a Democratic majority of 2,000 over- 
come ; in Ohio a Republican majority of 5,500 
increased to one of between 9,000 and 10,000, 
and five Republican Congressmen gained ; in 
Indiana a Democratic majority of 17,000 re- 
duced to one of 5,000, with a gain of four Re- 
publican Congressmen. Mr. Hewitt, who has 
given thanks in the name of the Democratic 
party for this Democratic advance, ought to be 
appointed to write the next Presidential Thanks- 
giving proclamation. 

The President has issued his proclamation re- 
quiring the white rifle clubs to disperse. Gen. 
Sherman has been directed to order all the avail- 
able force in the military division of the Atlan- 
tic, about 5,000 men, to report to Gen. Ruger 
to enforce the proclamation if necessary. The 
only resistance to this order, so far, comes from 
the Northern Democratic journals, who give 
half a column of head-lines, in big capitals, to 
a vehement display about Grantism and military 
usurpation. The space is wasted ; this sort of 
thing should be left to the orators. No one that 
can read supposes that the army is so enamored 
of negro suffrage that it would interfere to pre- 
vent white suffrage if it could. Gen. Wade 
Hampton, the Democratic candidate for Goy- 
ernor in South Carolina, gives the party the 
cue, which it would be well for the Northern 
organs to accept and follow : 

‘The whole United States army, if thrust upon 
us, would not change the vote of one Democrat 
in South Carolina. They would not want to 
change it; they are as strong for home rule and 
good government as we are. I would be glad to 
see troops here—I wish there was a company at 
every voting-place in South Carolina on election 
day. They cannot be made the tools of Gov. 
Chamberlain, and I would hail their presence 
with pleasure.” 


Per contra, it is reported from several quarters 
that a civil-war policy has been planned by a 
secret conclave in Washington. ‘This plan, as 
outlined, is as follows : Induce Gen. Hampton 
to withdraw; dispute the election returns in 
South Carolina ; reject them by a vote of the 
Democratic House ; so throw the vote of that 
State out in determining the result. The Pres- 
idential election may be so close that South 
Carolina may determine it. It is further 
rumored that the rifle clubs are making 
ready to enforce the decision of the Demo- 
cratic House, if made. We do not attach 
much weight to these ramors. Doubtless there 
are men reckless enough to make the attempt; 
but Gen. Grant, not Mr. Buchanan, is in the 
Presidential chair. It is assuring to know that 





the joint rule, which allowed either House to 
insist on the rejection of the vote of any State, 
has died a natural death by the failure of the 
last Congress to re-enact it, and that thus there 
is no recognized power but in the joint action 
of both Houses to cast out the vote of a State 
for alleged fraud or violence. 


Sitting Bull, the only general, according to 
stay-at-home military critics, who won any glory 
in the recent campaign, has sent to the Fort 
Peck Agency, Montana, announcing that he 
wants peace, and in search of that blessing 
has crossed the Yellowstone with his entire 
force, on his way to the Agency. To do 
him entire justice it should be added that he 
previously sent proposals to trade for military 
stores, intending doubtless to offer captured 
property in exchange for fixed ammunition. 
The feelings of the Agent and Post Commander 
at Fort Peck must be the reverse of agreeable, 
anticipating the arrival of this hungry horde 
before the slender garrison can be reinforced by 
details from other equally feeble commands. In- 
deed, all that General Sherman could say, in 
telegraphing the Agent to accept nothing from 
Sitting Bull save unconditional surrender, was : 
‘* The military will co-operate as far as possible.” 





In Dame Europa’s school there was a big bar- 
barian bully, Mahmed, who had a wretched little 
fag whom all the school called ‘‘slave.”  Mahmed 
abused his fag so shamefully that the other boys 
often threatened to interfere; but they never 
could agree what should be done with the poor 
little ‘‘slave,” for none of them were willing 
that he should be anybody else’s fag, and they 
all agreed that he was not big enough to take 
care of himself. Mahmed often promised to 
treat him better, but he was a liar as well as a 
bully, and could not be decent if he tried. At 
last, one day, after he had given the poor ‘‘slave” 
an unusually cruel beating, ‘‘ Russ,” who sat on 
the next form, and wanted the ‘‘ slave” to run 
his own errands, declared be would not stand it 
any longer, but would give Mahmed a pommelling 
and take the ‘‘slave” under bis own protection, 
by which he really meant he would take him to 
be his own fag. On that all the boys in the 
school lifted up their hands and rolled up their 
eyes in holy horror. ‘*Oh! let there be no 
wicked fighting in this school,” said they ; but 
they added, sotto voce, ‘* If you do give Mahmed 
a flogging we shall not interfere; only pray don’t 
flog him too hard.” At last accounts ‘‘Russ” was 
deliberately taking off his coat for the fight, and 
the rest of the boys were looking on.—That is 
about the state of Kuropean affairs. Fora little 
more detailed account see an article in another 
column. 





The priesthood seem to be steadily gaining 
ground with the government if not with the 
populace, in Spain. After suppressing the sale 
of the Bible in the streets on the ground that it 
is an anti-Catholic book, we ought not, perhaps, 
to be surprised that they have succeeded in sus- 
pending a Liberal organ for publishing an article 
written by Senor Castelar, The next step 
should be to suppress Senor Castelar himself, 
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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the endeavor to make the Christian Union 


AN 


more than ever before represent that union in 
Christ which it was established to represent and 
maintain, the editors find from every part of 
the country, and from every denomination, the 


warmest welcome. More and more the churches 


are coming to recognize that Christ is more than 
the creed, Christianity more than the sect ; and 
to desire a voice for that spirit of catholicity 
which makes all Protestant Churches members 
of one body whose head is Christ. Both as an 
acknowledgment of this hearty response, and 
as an earnest to our readers of the future of the 
Christian Union, we give below some of the 
names of those who have promised their co- 
operation, either in special articles or in regular 
contributions : 


Rev. WILLIAM AIKMAN D.D., (Uncle William). 
REv. THOMAS ARMITAGE, D.D. 

REv. LEONARD Bacon, D.D. (Yale.) 

REv. LEONARD W. BAcON, Jr. 

FRANK BEARD. 
Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDs, D.D. 
REv. GEORGE BOYNTON. 

CHARLES L. BRACE. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
REv. C. CAVERNO. 


REv. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Rev. WILLIAM CuFt (Uncle Tim). 
Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 
Rev. RICHARD CORDLEY. 
Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
Pro, H. N. Day. 
REv. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
Rev. TrmotHy Dwieut, D.D. 
Rev. JAMES H. Ecos. 
Rev. EDWARD EGGLEsTON, D.D. 
REv. GEORGE P. FISHER (Yale). 
REv. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Rev. C. H. HALL. 
GAIL HAMILTON. 
REv. Cyrus HAmMuin, D.D. 


Rev. T. 8S. Hastines, D.D. 
Paut H. HAYNE. 
M. C. HAZARD. 
Rev. D. O. MEARs. 
Rev. H. D. NoRTHRUP. 
REv. Ray PALMER, D.D. 
Rev. E, P. PARKER. 
Rev. A. P. PEABopy, D.D. 
Pror. AusTIN PHELPs, D.D. (Andover). 
Rev. E. P. PARKER. 
REv. GEORGE F. PENTECOST. 
Rev. E. 8. Porter, D.D. 
PrEs. NOAH PORTER, LL.D. (Yale). 
Rev. T. M. Post, D.D. 
. E. A. RAND. 
Rev. J. E. Rang, D.D. 
RossITER W. RayMonpD, PH.D. 
ReEv. E. P. Rog. 
GEORGE F. Root. 
7. H. M. SAUNDERS. 
Rev. G. B. SPAULDING. 
PrRor. HoMER B. SPRAGUE. 
Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 
y. THOMAS STREET, D.D. 
ALFRED B. STREET. 
Pres. J. M. Strona, D.D. 
Rev. J. M. StuRTEVANT, DD. 
Mrs. M. VrrersiA TERHUNE (Marion Harland). 
Rev. J. P. THompson, D.D. 
REv. REVEN Tuomas, D.D. 
Gro. M. TowLez. 
Pror. L. T. TownsEnD, D.D. 
Rev. J. G. TwWITCHELL. 
Rev. J. H. TwitcHELu. 
Rev. 8. H. Tyne, JR., D.D. 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Rev. HENRY W. WARREN, D.D. 
Rev. J. W. WELLMAN, D.D. 
REv. G. B. WILLCOX. 
CoNRAD WILSON. 
Pror. A. H. WINCHBLL. 
Rev. J. L. Wirurow, D.D. 
Rev. SAMUEL Wo tcortt, DD. 
Mrs. Mary E. C. WYETH. 





THE POSSIBLE WAR. 


OT since the early summer of 1870 has the 

peace of Europe been so seriously threat- 
ened as at present. There have been ‘“‘ war- 
clouds” of an aspect more or less portentous, 
but never such plain cause for apprehension of 
immediate danger. It is the Eastern question, 
with its old bases of dispute, but with modern 
complications which considerably augment its 
gravity, that thus calls the most powerful na- 
tions of the earth to arms. Complicated as it 
is in detail, its main points are easily understood 
and remembered. 

It is about four hundred years since Moham- 
med II. established the Turkish empire firmly 
on European soil by the capture of Constantino- 
ple. Wars had preceded and wars followed 
this event, and it was two hundred years and 
more before her aggressive power was fairly 
broken by Christian armies, and her territory 
reduced approximately to its present bounds. 
Wars with Russia, Austria, France, England 
and internal revolts still further weakened her 
empire until the early part of the present cen- 
tury. Then the ‘‘ Balance of Power” began to 
be talked about by European diplomatists, and 
it was admitted by all concerned that her integ- 
rity must be preserved in order to prevent the 
undue aggrandizement of any one Christian na- 
tion—meaning, of course, Russia. This, how- 
ever, was not officially guaranteed until about 
forty years ago, when the Western Powers for- 
mally agreed to stand by one another in prevent- 
ing Russia from obtaining a foothold on the 
Mediterranean coast. The result of the Crimean 
War, undertaken to head off Russian aggression, 
strengthened this alliance, secured the neutral- 
ity of the Black Sea and assured for a time the 
status of the Porte in Europe. As soon, how- 
ever, as Russia found her own strength suffi- 
ciently reorganized and that of one of the allies 
(France) seriously crippled, she gave notice that 
she should not, after a certain date, consider her- 
self bound by the treaty forced upon her after 
the Crimean War. Since that time insurrections, 
fomented, as was suspected, by Russian influ- 
ence, have been almost continual in Turkish 
dependencies, and diplomatic relations with 
Germany and Austria are now such as to justify 
the belief that they will do nothing to prevent 
aetive co-operation with the insurgents. En- 
gland, therefore, is the only one of the great 
powers formerly allied against Russia now dis- 
posed to resist her advance southward. To 
such resistance she is prompted solely by anxie- 
ty for her Indian possessions. At present Rus- 
sia’s avowed aim is merely to secure the rights 
of Christians in Northern Turkey, and to that 
end she proposes as her ultimatum: 1, A six 
weeks’ armistice ; 2, Administrative autonomy 
for Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina; 3, The 
execution of reforms under the supervision of 
commissioners named by the Great Powers, and 
to be protected by an armed foreign force. In 
the case of these provinces, independence of the 
Sultan implies quasi allegiance to the Czar, and 
if secured by his aid must evidently help him very 
materially toward a perennially available seaport. 

In Egypt England has, through a controlling 
interest in the Suez Canal, a base of operations 
which she must preserve at all hazards, and in 
her forty millions of Mohammedan subjects in 
India she sees a strong argument for maintain- 
ing, ostensibly at least, the attitude of a defend- 
er of the Moslem faith. 

The situation, then, is this: Russia openly 
ready to stand by the insurgent Turkish States 
in their demands, owing a grudge centuries old 
to the Turks, and no doubt anxious, should oc- 
casion favor, to plant her flag on the Bos- 
phorus ; Turkey unable to offer effectual resist- 
ance ; Europe either indifferent to the result or 
unwilling to interfere ; and England with very 
material interests to defend on land and sea 





against even a nominal extension of Russian 
power toward the south, but with a people di- 
vided between the conflicting claims of political 
interests and humane instincts and a govern- 
ment deprived of half its power by the divided 
sentiments of the people. In this state of affairs 
the most probable solution is the independence 
of the northern provinces under a Russian pro- 
tectorate ; if Russia attempts no more the war 
will probably be short and decisive ; if she at- 
tempts to plant her flag on the Mediterranean 
it may involve not enly all Europe but even 
India in a conflict of races and religions. 











A BRIEF POLITICAL HOMILY. 

HE nature of our government is such as to 

lay on the great bulk of our citizens every 
few years duties, which in sacred importance 
are next to those that we owe to God himself ; 
for next to our Father in heaven is our Father- 
land upon earth. As public virtue and the 
prosperity and welfare of our fellow men de- 
pend very largely upon the administration of 
government, and as by the nature of our institu- 
tions the duty of determining policies and elect- 
ing magistrates is imposed upon the people, so 
when the subject of the great magistracy comes 
before us it brings upon us a most profound 
and solemn duty. No man has a right to treat 
it lightly ; and no man has a right to shirk it 
because he does not like excitement, or excite- 
ment of such a worldly kind, or because he 
thinks it inconsistent with the maintenance of a 
religious frame of mind. God does not honor 
those who keep themselves pure by shirking 
their duty. The Christian must have religion 
enough to maintain a conscience void of offense 
in life. Our righteousness must hold us stead- 
fast in the midst of our ordinary business, and 
it ought to be able to hold us steadfast when the 
air is hot with excitement and when the cur- 
rents of feeling are flowing and eddying with 
almost irresistible strength. 

We suggest two cautions : 

1. Every man should see to it that he does 
not allow his feelings to turn his head. These 
national crises, when the course of administra- 
tion is submitted to the judgment of the entire 
people, need our coolest and wisest judgment. 
These great questions of public policy should 
be determined not by party passion, but by 
careful and deliberate consideration. There is 
often a‘vehement endeavor to inflame men’s 
passions, and to win a popular verdict by a cur- 
rent of popular feeling. We need to beware lest 
we suffer ourselves to be swept beyond our self- 
control. Let your moderation be known unto 
all men, is a good motto for the hour. 

II. We are to be careful that our sensibilities 
are not drugged or dulled. Every man must 
see to it that he keeps his individual conscience. 
No man can stand justified in a corporate con- 
science. Many a man will wink at or sustain 
his party in doing that which he would not for 
an instant think of doing individually. He 
loses his individual conscience in the corporate 
conscience. But what you do as part of a cor- 
poration you must answer for to your own indi- 
vidual conscience. As you would not lie for 
yourself, so you must not lie, nor countenance 
lying, for a party. As you would not be unjust 
between man-and man, so you must not allow 
yourself to be unjyst as between party and party. 
The same honor, the same honesty, the same 
manliness, the same purity of intercourse which 
we seek in our private relations with each other 
—that is the ideal which we must maintain, void 
of offense, in all our relations to tee community 
and to the great questions that divide and agi- 
tate the community. 

We do not advise our readers to spend their 
time in praying instead of canvassing or voting. 
Do both. We do not say that you must read a 
great deal more Bible and a great deal less news- 
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paper—though that would not hurt most of us, 
But we do say this: that no man ought to re- 
treat from or shirk his political duties, and that 
all the spiritual preparation which is needful 
for our several relations, and for our duties in 
them, we must make; and we must make it with 
the feeling that God will take care of usin the 
way of duty. There is very little value in a 
spiritual life that is dependent on a leisure by 
which one is set free from all secular duties. 
We are to carry moderation, patience, honor, 
truth, love, into all our relations and activities 
—and among others into our political relations 
and activities. ‘‘ Owe no man anything.” That 
includes, Owe no duties to the State that you 
do not perform. And perform them, not under 
the excitements of a party canvass, but with the 
inspiration of prayer, and as in the sight of God. 





WOMANS WORK FOR WOMAN. 
rI\WO very simple and axiomatic principles go 

far to solve the much discussed woman ques- 
tion ; first, every creature of God has a right 
to do, a duty of doing, whatever good work it 
can; ability is the measure of both right and 
duty. Second, the only measure of ability is 
experiment ; the only way for any class to ascer- 
tain what are its powers is to try them. 

We have little faith that woman’s conventions 
will ever do much to solve this problem. It is 
not by asserting but by doing that women are 
to prove their right to do. Mrs. Somerville 
proved the right of woman to the higher edu- 
cation by making herself one of the first mathe- 
maticians of Europe. The women who are 
quietly going on, without any flourish of trum- 
pets or waving of banners, in organizing meet- 
ings, presenting reports, engaging in discussions, 
manipulating business, raising money and wise- 
ly expending it in Christian work, are doing 
almost as much for the emancipation of their sex 
from the shackles of Christian conventional- 
ism as for the deliverance of their sisters from 
the more intolerable shackles of a heathen con- 
ventionalism. Now and then a conservative 
utters an amiable growl in the columns of 
a religious newspaper, because they presume 
to ‘*speak in meeting.” Now and then 
some ancient, who should wear knee- breeches 
and shoe-buckles, with delightful naiveté, pro- 
poses, as a distinguished divine did lately in 
Canada, that the women shall do all the 
work, and the men hold all the offices. But 
the Christian world at large accepts the demon- 
stration of success, and honors woman for at- 
tempting whatever she can really achieve. The 
women of this State in quietly reforming our 
chaotic state charities are doing more to induct 
women into politics than a dozen woman’s con- 
ventions ; and the work dore in behalf of Chris- 
tian missions by such an organization as that 
which held its convention last week in Brook- 
lyn, or on behalf of temperance by such a so- 
ciety as that which is to hold a convention in 
Newark next week, reacts on the workers. <A 
society which expends less than $1,000 in sala- 
ries and room-rent, and does the good that the 
Woman’s Union Missionary Society is doing, 
demonstrates its right to do its work by the clear- 
est kind of evidence. It is a home as well as a 
foreign missionary society ; and its home work 
is all the more efficient because it is unconscious. 

Of its foreign and purposed work it is need- 
less to speak in detail here, because we have 
spoken somewhat fully in another column. 
Indeed that work speaks eloquently for itself. 
Unsectarian but Christian, this mother society 
varries from Christ-loving women here to Christ- 
needing women abroad the hope and help of a 
personal Saviour. In elevating and purifying 
woman it revolutionizes society. In beginning 
at the household it begins at the foundation 
institution ; it sweetens the spring from which 
all other civil and social institutions flow. Above 





all, it teaches beathenism the meaning of the 
word ‘‘love,” and, beginning its gospel with 
the first chapter of Genesis, brings to the long- 
sleeping Adam his wife, to be henceforth neither 
his slave nor his toy, but a help meet for him. 
The Christian Union reaches out both its hands 
in greeting to the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Association. It bids these Christian women 
Godspeed alike in their purposed work of for- 
eign missions and their unconscious work of 
home missions. 





The ‘‘Springfield Union” calls attention to 
an aspect of the election which in the Presidential 
conflict has been overlooked. The Republicans 
have already reduced the Democratic majority 
in the next House of Representatives from 4 to 
44; gains in the next election equivalent to 
those already made will give a Republican Con- 
Whether this is an argument for electing 
Ilayes, so as to have a united administration, or 
for electing Tilden, 

yvatch the other, is 
will disagree. 


gress. 


so as to have one party to 
a question on which voters 
In our judgment, England has 
one advantage of us; her Parliament can never 
be one way of thinking and the Administration 
another. Who would think a railroad well 
managed with a president committed to one 
policy and his board of directors at loggerheads 
with him? 





NOTES. 


—Our young readers, and our old ones, and the 
middle aged readers, and everybody else, will find 
it hard to read the ‘ true story” which occupies 
the Household this week without dimmed eyes 
and better hearis before they get through. Glo- 
rious are “hard times” that ripen such fruits of 
love. 

—We especially commend to the attention of 
our male readers Mr. Street’s ‘* Plea for Boys” in 
another column. It is written out of the author's 
own experience, whose manifold skill has often 
been the subject of our envy and of our wife's ad- 
miration. He will pardon us for quoting a para- 
graph from a private note that accompanied the 
manuscript : 

*Tam so thoroughly convinced of the importance of this 
matter that I shall fit up a workshop at once for my boy, and 
teach him useful work. I find in my own experience how 
valuable it is to know how to do things. Manya dinner I 
cooked when servants were non est; many a carpet and cur- 
tain put down and up! Ifa fire won't burn, or a stove won't 
draw, or a clock won't go, or a gaspipe leaks; if a rat is to be 
caught or an Ishmaelite cat to be shot, or a chicken with gaps 
to be cured, I am called into requisition. I hang my neigh- 
bors’ door-bells, pick their locks when keys are lost, show 
plumbers how to plumb, and smiths how to shoe horses, and 
glaziers how to cut glass.” 

The wives ought not to read his article; it might 
make them discontented with less handy and 
useful husbands. But, seriously, is there any 
eonceivable reason why the girls should be edu- 
cated to be housekeepers and the boys grow up 
not knowing how to drive a nai! or put in a screw ? 

—Plymouth Church members having vacated 
their seats to accommodate the strangers, leaves 
the crowd if possible a little greater than before. 
We quote from Monday’s **N. Y. Tribune”: ‘ At 
8:45 the doors were opened, and until 10:30 the 
various entrances of the church were thronged 
with strangers. At 10:25 at least 800 persons were 
crowded together upon the sidewalks in Orange 
Street, and for nearlya block the street was al- 
most impassable. Within, all the seats were oc- 
cupied as well as much of the available standing 
room, and it seemed almost impossible for another 
person to enter.” 

—Another minister driven away by a debt. 
Last week Mr. Rand, of Boston, and Mr. Duffield, 
of Chicago ; this week Dr. Seaver, of Brooklyn. 
If the devil is ever happy it must be when he sees 
a Christian congregation handcuffed with a heavy 
debt and knows it will absorb all their best ener- 
gies to lug their own chains. 


—The American Board makes an appeal to the 
churches and Christians to let them know by cor- 
respondence what contributions may be expected 
for the current year. They wish to cut their gar- 
ments according to their cloth ; but how can they, 
if they do not know what the cloth is to be? Get 
a vote of your church or its officers straightway 
pledging a definite amount, and send the Secreta- 
ries word. When the time for the collection 
comes, make the amount As much more as you 
can. 





—Rev. Mr. Pentecost’s Warren Avenue Baptist 
Church, in Boston, issues a very neat little pam- 
phiet of a dozen pages containing just such in- 
formation as every church would wish to circulate 
in its neighborhood. The time, place and nature 
of the various services and social gatherings are 
clearly stated, and a warm welcome and promise 
of Christian friendliness is extended to all who 
may coine to worship with the society. We imag- 
ine that many a half-dead church would get a new 
start if it took some such means as this to let not 
only the bywaysand highways but the streets and 
avenues right around it know that it has even so 
much as an existence. 


—Dr. Dix, in the *‘Chureh Review,” discovers 
that the music of the Moody and Sankey melodies 
is derived from the ballads of forty years ago. 
No objection. It was quite in order for Moody 
and Sankey to convert the music as well as the 


singers. 


—Our old friend Oliver Johnson, now editor of 
the ‘*‘ Orange Journal,” has received a deserved and 
gratifying testimonial from the leading citizens of 
Orange, N. J., to the success of his editorial nan 
agement, in bringing the paper ‘‘ nearer than ever 
before to the ideal of a suburban newspaper.” We 
add our name to the list of his well-wisbers. 


—It is with unalloyed satisfaction that we have 
observed, during the present campaign, certain 
signs indicative, so far as they go, of the ob- 
literation of party lines. All over the city, we 
notice sign painters’ establishments displaying 
portraits of two or even of three presidential 
candidates, with an implied willingness to produce 
to order as many rude, equally truthful portraits 
as there may be parties with eligible candidates 
in the field. Time was when such double-faced- 
would have been indignantly repudiated. 
One firm, presumably Republican, advertises a 
Democratic lead pencil, hard at one end and soft 
at the other, thus typifying the financial opinions 
of two prominent candidates, and trusting, no 
doubt, that popular obtuseness will make the point 
visible or invisible, to the advantage in either case 
of the retail trade. The most astounding develop- 
ment came, however, the other morning, when 
it was announced that a city Democratic Club had 
actually changed its allegiance, raised a Repub- 
lican banner, and come out for Hayes and Wheeler. 
Human short-sightedness is such that the Demo- 
cratic journals see nothing to rejoice at in this 
evidence of emancipated political thought, and 
it may be that if the change bad been the other 
way its evident significance would not have been 
so clear to Republican eyes. It makes a great 
difference which side one happens to be on. 


ness 


—That American is phenomenal who passes a 
twelvemonth without having Mr. P. T. Barnum 
forced upon his attention in some form. Here 
he is again at the Hippodrome with his ‘moral 
drama” and all the rest of it. The delightful in- 
genuousness with which the veteran showman 
persistently advertises himself and his show as 
typical specimens of American artistic enter- 
prise is highly characteristic, and he actually con- 
trives withal to give more than their money's 
worth of sight-seeing to his patrons. 


—The report of the meeting of the N. Y. State 
Association of Congregational Churches reaches 
us too late for insertion; it will appear next week. 
From personal attendance we can testify that the 
cause of religion as connected with these churches 
has had a year of great prosperity and of large 
ingathering; that in the future these meetings of 
Christian ministers promise to be far more spirit- 
ually profitable than they have hitherto been ; 
and that now the brethren go to them with the 
hope and expectation that they will largely pro- 
duce the result sought for—namely, a revival of 
religion in their own hearts and in the churches 
to which they minister. There are now over two 
hundred Congregational churches in this State, 
with an aggregate membership of nearly 30,000 ; 
and if we add to them the Baptist churches that 
are Congregational in fact, and that believe in 
the rights of the individual and in the complete- 
ness of the local church—that system by which 
men and not hierarchies are built up,—and the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches, which are 
also Congregational in their form and principles 
of government, it will be seen that there are 
many hundreds of churches throughout the State 
who seek the rights, the liberty and the power, 
not only of the individual church, but of each 
individual member in all the churches, and, differ- 
ing in other and important elements, unite in this: 
that they all contribute to the maintenance and 
extension of Christian liberty. 
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A GLIMPSE OF MONTREAL. 
ERHAPS no city on the continent of America 
has thriven within the past five years more 
than Montreal. One is struck even more with 


the substantial nature of its improvements than 


with their extent. New warehouses, stores, 
churches, colleges meet the eye on every hand. 
These for the most part are not brick buildings 
thinly faced with stone; but solidly and thor- 
oughly stone all through, and built for ages to 
come. The little crooked streets of antiquity 
have been widened and straightened; and every- 
thing wears the appearance of prosperity. 

Montreal, from the earliest days in the hands 
of the venerable and ubiquitous Roman church, 
is filled with convents, schools, churches, hospi- 
tals, and other ecclesiastical buildings, in num- 
ber, magnitude, and magnificence which has no 
parallel in any American city. It is the material 
home of this great sect on the American conti- 
nent, and its wealth is said to be well-nigh incom- 
putable. 

The city has, within a few years, spread in every 
direction, and beautiful residences abound on 
every hand, not as in New York wedged into 
blocks, or pinched up upon some corner parsimo- 
nious of land, but with ample grounds, well 
planted with tress and shrubs, open to sun and air. 

But the pride of Montreal, as well it may be, is 
its park. The city has reached back to the slopes 
of the mountain, as it is called, which lifts itself 
up in signal beauty and overlooks the city, and 
the whole valley of the St. Lawrence River lies 
open to the eye. Seldom has nature done so much 
for any city. The hand of art has had little to 
do with this beautiful mountain-park, except to 
render it accessible and to lay it open, and hap- 
pily that task fell to the lot of Mr. Almstead, 
whose name is identified with the best park 
work in America. A large and fine hotel will be 
completed by the ensuing spring, and then we 
should think a month’s residence in Montreal 
would rejoice the hearts of the great throng of 
summer tourists that crowd to the North for cool- 
ness, recreation and rest. From this point might 
go forth the immortal crowd of fishermen, who 
every year pay a hundred dollars for the privilege 
of catching a shilling’s worth of fish, and who re- 
turn, fly and mosquito bitten, tanned and torn, 
with glorious stories of what they came very near 
doing, and would have done, if only they had 
known just where to go! But oh, what things 
next summer is to see! Now they know how to 
find what they want and where. x 








A PLEA FOR BOYS. 
By Rev. THomMAs STREET. 

N the various advertisments with which the 

land is flooded about this time, there is much 
promised in the education of girls—what various 
branches of industry, art and accomplishments 
they shall be taught to make them useful women. 
We read many essays and books in the importance 
of domestic culture for capable wives. But 
beyond the ordinary literary studies essential to 
business or professions, we have little promised 
for boys. While it is growing daily more in vogue 
to train girls in what used to be solely boys’ work, 
there is no effort to train boys, in what is assumed 
to be girls’ work. 

And why not? Is it not essential that those 
who are naturally to be the leaders of the house- 
hold, should know something of what is to be 
provided and done there ¢ Ina well-ordered home, 
the girls are taught, under the maternal super- 
vision, how to make and keep a house orderly. 
Neatness and cleanliness are daily lessons. The 
use of the needle and broom, the arrangement 
and decoration of rooms, tidying the beds, the 
various branches of cookery, economy in purchas- 
ing and using, management of servants, in fact of 
every thing necessary in the making up of a good 
domestic wife she should have practical knowl- 
edge. 

This is all right. But how is it with the boys ? 
They are to act an important part in the home. 
They are to have the responsibility of the house- 
hold laid upon them by-and-by. They are 
expected to be the husbands—the House Bands, 





the strength of the structure. But what training 
do they receive for this great duty ? Usually they 
are allowed to spend hours from books in play or 
loafing. They may have allotted to them some 
out-door work supposed to be especially fitted to 
masculinity. Base-Ball Clubs and Boat Clubs are 
sc attractive that ripening manhood finds them 
associated in other clubs and games, the mysteries 
of which are carefully hidden from mother and 
sister. The girls must be housekeepers; the 
boys become howse-leavers. 

Every boy if he is in sound health has an excess 
of energy which must find an outlet. The mother 
is alarmed and worried at what she calls his mis- 
chievous proclivities. He is always breaking 
things, is never still, is always in the way, wanting 
to act outside of household law. He keeps the 
good mother and sister in a constant fever. Their 
b¢te noir is a rainy day when Charley can’t go out- 
doors to play; a school vacation is a burden 
hard to be borne, and the result is Charley must 
be packed off to a distant boarding school, not so 
much for his education but to get rid of him. 

If, as we hold, the interests of husband and 
wife are one, and itis essential to train the girl for 
wifehood in all household duties, it is equally so 
to train the boy for his part in the same direction, 
He should be under the law of home order; 
taught to be as neat and tidy as the girl; to 
arrange his bed-clothing and furniture instead of 
leaving it to his sister to do. He should have 
provided him needles, thread and buttons and be 
taught their use, that he may not be subjected in 
manhood to that terror of nervous men, a button- 
less shirt. He should take lessons from the cook 
and be capable of preparing a wholesome dinner. 
He should learn how to do the multitude of little 
things that are constantly demanding attention 
in the house. There is no knowledge, however 
trivial, that will not at some time come into 
service. 

It is said that a ‘‘ Jack of all trades is master 
of none;” but he need not make himself master. 
He may know enough of the general principle of 
mechanics to be able to repair wastes and keep 
things in order. If a swollen door sticks, he 
should know how to ease it. If a hinge creaks, 
how to get at it and stop its music. If a lock or 
clock is out of repair, how to take it to pieces and 
arrange it properly. Ifa pipe or a pan leaks, how 
to use iron and solder for its benefit. If the seams 
of a tub are open, how to cooper it. If a glass is 
broken in a sash, how to set another. How to 
hang paper on walls, and use brush and paint and 
putty. How to make a fire and lay a carpet and 
hang acurtain. Every boy may learn enough of 
these things to do away with the necessity of call- 
ing a cobbling mechanic to his house when he is a 
man, 

And he will delight to learn them. He will 
take infinite pleasure in the employment. Nothing 
makes a boy feel so proud as to be able to do 
things. His workshop will be his paradise. He 
will have his mind oocupied and amused with 
utilities. He will be led to think, to reflect 
and invent. Neither need this interfere with his 
studies or his plays. He will pursue and enjoy 
them with more zest. It is idleness, aimlessness 
that is ruining our boys. With nothing attractive 
to do at home they are in the streets or in worse 
places expending their energies and feeding their 
desires for entertainment upon follies. 

How many men do we know, husbands and 
fathers, who have the credit.of being good pro- 
viders and that is about all they are to the house- 
hold! They provide the money, and the work is 
left to wife, servants and mechanics. All such 
responsibility they refreshingly throw off on the 
ground of incapacity. They are wise in books, 
shrewd in business, can preach a good sermon or 
plead eloquently at the bar, but can’t drive a nail 
to save them. They would freeze to death in a 
cold room if their arranging a door or setting a 
pane of glass, or building a fire only could prevent 
it, and as for fixing a sick-lock or clock they could 
as soon square the circle. A little wisdom, in 
their boy education would have prevented their 
being so helpless. 

You say these things are trifles! Well the comfort 
of home depends much upon such trifles. You 
say that it is easier to get some one whose business 
it is todo them for you. Well, get them if you 
can, but know how to do them yourself if you 





can’t. A House Band is not complete unless he 
can reach and influence all about the house—not 
only the people-in it but the house itself. 

To make a thorough artist a man must have 
more than a knowledge of drawing and color. 
He must know something about anatomy, botany, 
architecture and other sciences; and the more he 
knows, the better artist he will be. An author 
must have extensively varied knowledge of science, 
art, mechanics, histories, ete. He must have it in 
precision, or he will often be at fault in his work 
or expose himself to ridicule. The commander of 
a ship or army must be familiar with all the details 
of his undertaking to be reliable, equally so should 
the householder have practical knowlelge and 
ability to meet his necessities. 

We say, then, teach the boys or put them in a 
position to learn how to do for themselves what 
your experience tells you they will need to know 
when they are housekeepers. Let them have 
access to your kitchen and be friendly with its 
goddess. Receive with approbation the cup of 
coffee or steak they have prepared for you. 
Initiate them into the mysteries of marketing, 
trust them to make purchases on their own 
discretion and don’t be hasty to condemn their 
first ventures. Teach them as to quantity and 
quality and value. Wink at their failures and 
make them feel that they are helping you. Give 
them tools,—carpenter’s and plumber’s especially. 
Give them some little corner for a workshop all 
to themselves, and you will not only make them 
useful but happy. You will keep them near you. 
They will not feel that home is so dull that they 
must seek entertainment away from your eye but 
will delight to be where you should have them be : 
near you, doing you good. 

A lady not long since in speaking to me of her 
child said, ‘‘He was such a good mother-boy.” 
She meant by it that his highest delight was 
to be at home, that he had no tastes foreign to it ; 
and he was this because she judiciously kept him 
employed in learning to be useful while all the 
time he thought he was playing. 

If this were done by more mothers, we would 
have fewer loungers in the streets, fewer able- 
bodied men fainting behind counters, handling 
laces, and fewer of these helpless do-nothings who 
are the drones of the hive. We want good 
domestic capable girls for our sons’ wives, we want 
equally good domestic capable boys for our girls’ 
husbands. Boys who know a little about every 
thing. Ina word, boys who have gumption 





“HOW MUCH” AND “HOW MANY?” 
By Liuure E. Barr. 


6 | OW much was he worth when he died ?” 
“A couple of millions clear, 
Plenty of railway stock beside, 
And part of a mine, I bear: 
There're few could follow where he did lead ; 
He died a very rich man indeed !” 


* But how many friends has he left?” 
** Neither wife nor child they say, 
Not one heart that will feel bereft 

At the news it hears to-day ; 
Not a single soul for him to weep, 
Nota heart his memory to keep.” 


“ Then I think he was poor, my friend, 
But a pauper millionaire. 
Oh, it was but a beggarly end 
To have owned no single share 
In the only wealth a man can save— 
Love that follows him over the grave.” 








“MY FATHER.” 


By GEoRGE 8S. MERRIAM. 


F we place ourselves in imagination among the 
disciples as they listened to Jesus, and open 
our minds to the impression which his words and 
acts were suited to make, nothing strikes us more 
than the simplicity, vividness and intimacy which 
he gave to the relation between God and man. It 
was he who taught men to call God ‘‘Our Fa- 
ther.” And it is evident that his habitual expres- 
sion, ‘‘ my Father,” gives only a remote hint of 
that sacred intimacy with the Divine Presence 
which was the habit of his life. We can only 
very imperfectly appreciate, and still more imper- 
fectly express in language, that which shone clear, 
full, and constant to his inner sight, and which as 
‘*Father” he adored and bade us adore. But we 
see that included in it were constant providence 
over every living thing, governing the whole 
eourse of nature and of history; goodness of 
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which the brightest human goodness is but a dim 
reflection ; love in its highest form; an imme- 
diate, personal, vitalizing presence in the human 
soul. 

We can see something of the wide variety of 
aspects under which Jesus recognized the presence 
of ‘‘my Father.” It was this that the beauty of 
nature spoke to him. The grass, the lilies, the 
vines, the birds, the wind, brought each its quick 
suggestion of the Divine beauty and goodness and 
mystery. Jesus grew up, we are to remember, 
and lived for thirty years, near the Sea of Galilee, 
in a country of most rich and varied beauty. It 
would seem that he was exquisitely sensitive to 
those impressions which Nature makes on a relig- 
ious and poetic mind ; impressions which in our 
stirring and troubled time have brought to many 
unspeakable comfort, and given inspiration to 
those poets who have done most to cheer and up- 
lift our generation. But the ideals which are 
found in Nature’s calm seclusion do not always 
hold their ground when we pass into contact with 
the disturbed world of humanity. Now Jesus 
during his active ministry lived not as a recluse, 
like Wordsworth or Thoreau, but in close and 
constant intercourse with men, and with men for 
the most part ignorant and unspiritual. Yet he car- 
ried with him through it all the serene atmosphere 
of his Father’s presence. The common things 
and menial tasks of life were to him as eloquent 
as the meadows beside the lake or the heart of the 
lonely mountains. The sweeping of the house, 
the cleaning of dishes, the folding of sheep, the 
sower’s and the reaper’s task, the bidding of 
guests to a feast and their struggle for the best 
places, the games of children,—each common and 
trivial scene had for him an unforced and _ pro- 
found spiritual lesson. Some lessons he spoke to 
the people ; how much more must have been kept 
back unuttered, too high for others’ comprehen- 
sion ! 

Our faith in the Divine goodness meets with 
painful shocks in the perpetual recurrence of suf- 
fering. Even Nature’s world is full of pain and 
death. Jesus saw what we see of suffering, felt it 
as only a sensibility as delicate and deep as his 
could feel it, and in the face of. the evil took 
deeper hold on the assurance of overruling good. 
What sight is more pitiful than a wounded bird— 
its bright eye dimmed, its free flight ended, its 
glad song stilled? How the whole awful mystery 
of pain is suggested by it! Jesus saw a like piti- 
ful sight, felt, doubtless, its full suggestion, and 
out of his deep vision of the universe could say, 
‘*Qne of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father.” And to the foreboding human 
heart he adds the tender word: ‘ Fear not, you 
are of more value than many sparrows.” 

But it is not the sight of physical suffering that 
brings to us the worst perplexity ; nor is it even 
that disproportion of outward prosperity to men’s 
deserts which since the days of Job has staggered 
those who sought to believe in a just God. There 
is a yet deeper mystery in the existence of willful 
wrong-doing among men; the debasement and 
defilement of human nature which our inmost 
consciousness declares to be intrinsically, awfully 
evil; and for which we can imagine neither ex- 
planation nor compensation. On this mystery, as 
an intellectual problem, Jesus threw no light. 
But, seeing the evil most clearly, feeling it most 
deeply, he not only kept unshaken his sense of 
the Divine goodness: he even rose in the very 
presence of the evil to a grander conception and 
tenderer presentation of that goodness; and he 
awoke in the human breast a spring of hope, which 
flowing ever with wider and deeper stream yields 
to the heart a supreme consolation for what re- 
mains to the intellect an unfathomable mystery. 

Sin was not to him an idea fashioned in the 
theologian’s study. He knew by closest observa- 
tion the thing itself. He habitually gathered 
about him the outcasts of society ; he went among 
‘* publicans and harlots”-—not such idealized fig- 
ures as we find in art and romance ; but men who 
had sacrificed the Jew’s strongest sentiment, patri- 
otism, to the lowest passion, avarice ; and women 
who had lost the characteristic virtue of woman- 
hood, and all that goes with utter loss of self- 
respect. What awful revelation must their com- 
pany have made to his pure soul! If in these he 
saw the sins of animalism, he met in the upper 
classes of society the sins of self-satisfaction and 





scorn and cruelty ; and in his nearest friends he 
constantly encountered that want of spiritual 
faculty, that absorption in sense and in self, 
which seems almost to forbid the hope of growth. 
It was thus that Jesus made acquaintance with 
the facts of human infirmity and sin; facts of 
which a far narrower perception often shakes our 
faith in sovereign goodness. But in him the 
sight as it awoke a very passion of self-forgetting 
love touched, too, a profounder sense of the Di- 
vine Fatherhood. It is in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son that he set forth the heart of the 
matter. It is the sin of man, in which lies his 
utter need, against whose darkness is thrown out 
the glory of all-conquering Love. 

We see in Jesus a singular intensity of will, an 
amazing activity, united with rare serenity. It 
seems almost incredible that in the short space of 
three years he sowed the seeds of such a harvest 
as was to follow. One graphic touch suggests the 
rapt absorption that sometimes awed his followers 
—where we are told that in going to Jerusalem 
he walked before the rest, and no man dared to 
speak to him. Yet there is in the entire history 
hardly a trace of the unresting hurry by which 
men like Napoleon have crowded great labors 
within brief space. On the contrary, we are told 
not unfrequently of times of complete retirement, 
of private interviews with such as sought him, of 
hours of restful familiarity in friendly house- 
holds. There is in his words a certain deep tran- 
quillity that never blooms in hot and hurried 
hours. This union of intense energy with restful 
calm seems to find its explanation in the sense of 
a Divine Power working through him, of an all- 
wise, all-beneficent Will, of which his own will 
was but the instrument. In Jesus there was the 
full consciousness that this higher Power held 
him and his work, along with all other things, in 
its sure keeping, incapable of defeat or loss, and 
in that consciousness was peace. 

So, at one time carried for the moment beyond 
physical necessities, he said, *‘My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me;” so, on the other 
hand, called to leave his work when it seemed 
just begun and to leave his disciples when they 
seemed to need him most, his farewell was full of 
calmest assurance: ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you; I go unto my Father: my 
Father is greater than I.” 

So long as there is felt to be perfect harmony 
between that which the soul is seeking and that 
which the Perfect Will decrees there must be 
light and joy. The dark hour comes when across 
the line of our highest purposes and deepest de- 
sires there is drawn suddenly a barrier of destiny 
that we cannot cross. It is hard to be thus 
thwarted even when our purposes are selfish. 
But when one is seeking the noblest and widest 
good, laboring not for himself but for mankind, 
and suddenly the way is barred and the light fails 
—who may know the darkness of that hour? It 
came to Jesus, The will that had moved in per- 
fect unison with a higher Will felt itself suddenly 
alone. It is not given us to read all the secrets of 
that midnight watch. But we may be sure it was 
no personal suffering from which that loftiest soul 
recoiled. His own personality had become ab- 
sorbed in his work of service to mankind. We 
can but dimly conjecture what sudden seeming 
defeat, what disappointment, what darkness 
where light had been, there fell upon him. We 
see only that for one moment, under direst stress, 
his will sought—as ours how constantly seeks!— 
to bend the higher Will, praying, ‘‘ Let this cup 
pass from me.” And then—victory unspeakable, 
such triumph in darkness as light never beheld— 
‘* Not my will, but Thine, be done.” 

By such glimpses as these, seen here and there, 
we get some true, yet faint, idea of the relation 
which Jesus expressed in the words, ‘‘ my Father.” 
But the lesson for us only begins in this: its com- 
pletion lies in the kindred fact that he bade his 
disciples say ‘‘Our Father”; that his constant 
effort was to draw them into such a realization of 
the Fatherhood of God as he enjoyed; that his 
parting exhortation was that through love to each 
other they should become one as he and the 
Father were one; and his parting promise that the 
Divine Spirit should dwell in the hearts that 
through love and obedience were opened to re- 
ceive it. The full application of that word ‘‘ Our 
Father” we must consider‘at another time. 





THE WOMAN'S PAVILION. 


By A WoMAN. 


\ HY woman's, is obvious enongh; but why 
pavilion, where the other buildings were 
halls or houses merely, I am unable to explain. 

I did not help to pay for it. I only watched, 
with quiet curiosity, those other enthusiastic wo- 
men who began and completed the enterprise. It 
was interesting to see them so interested. It was 
a good thing, no doubt. We American women 
are superior in our day and generation, and none 
know it better than ourselves. They were going 
to show the world what we could do. That was 
good—excellent. But I hoped, nervously, that 
they would not put too much needle-work into it; 
and I hoped the world had a modicum of respect 
for faney work and bedquilts. Long rows of 
these last, ingeniously devised and patiently con- 
structed, haunted my mental vision as I looked 
into the prospective display. 

No,—I did not help to build the house, but 
none the less was I grieved and disappointed 
when I heard the first impressions of those who 
had seen it. With an almost imperceptible lift- 
ing of the eyebrows they conveyed to me, dis- 
tinetly, the idea of a large, rather empty room, 
in the center of which was a superstructure cov- 
ered with embroidery, tatting, crochet work, &c.. 
&e. Other things were mentioned as of some in- 
terest, but I heeded them not. 
confirmed. 


My fears were 
It was a display of fancy work and 
bedquilts and—a butter woman!! 

To the Woman’s Pavilion, then, we did not go 
last week until most of the other buildings had 
been explored. We had just wandered through 
Agricultural Hall, with its machines and speci- 
mens and illimitable cases of bottles (fruits of 
the earth?) and baking powder. We were equip- 
ped with a baking powder fan, dreamily wonder- 
ing what kind of soil produced them in such vast 
quantities, when we entered the Woman’s Pa- 
vilion, and what did we see? Needle-work cer- 
tainly, but not needle-work first or last. Our eyes 
were almost immediately attracted by large cases 
of drugs. Honest looking drugs they were, bot- 
tled and labeled. No one could have supposed 
they were not born and brought up in the shop of 
some masculine apothecary who had inherited the 
business from his forefathers. I wanted some of 
the camphor, as my head ached, but no one offer- 
ed me any—or I contented myself with repeating 
carefully the name of this thing women had learn- 
ed to do—Materia Medica they called it. 

We saw bedsteads of most curious complexity. 
They could be variously adapted to meet most of 
the bedroom needs of their owner. I am not sure 
but that by the turning of some ingenious crank 
they furnished the bedroom itself. If so what a 
boon to Centennials! We saw tiles and china 
beautifully painted, and wood curiously and deli- 
ately carved ; a large compartment was given 
over to this kind of work. We saw a little gal- 
lery of pictures some of which would compare, or 
rather would not compare, with many in the art 
gallery, so far superior were they in their concep- 
tion and finish. 

We saw many inventions not to be despised as 
inventions, albeit they were mainly adapted for 
the convenience of women and therefore not such 
as the heart of man would rejoice in. We saw 
one most noteworthy contrivance, a ‘‘ soot and 
spark arrestor.” The clergyman in our party in- 
stantly seized upon it as a device to be most 
earnestly recommended to the young ladies of his 
parish. Like most ministers he was not slow to 
discern the remote advantage of the suitors and 
sparks in his congregation ! 

Time fails to tell of all the interesting things a 
hurried inspection disclosed to us. The different 
and valuable charities carried on by women were 
represented, and as to the needle-work, much of 
it was beautiful, most of it was useful ; and in the 
light of either use or beauty is it less worthy of 
our consideration than the conspicuous, ubiq- 
uitous, inevitable case of black bottles that met 
us everywhere in our sight seeings? On the 
whole I believe the Woman’s Pavilion, has been 
abused. It is one of the most attractive and in- 
teresting features of the Exposition. As compared 
with the ripened results of experienced handicraft 
in many of the departments the women’s work 
seemed immature, but let no man despise its 
youth. 
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ALTERATION. 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


| [VINER years than now I know, 
D Sweet years of childhood’s early joy ! 
1 welcome back the long ago 

When I was still a boy! 


The mow sweet-scented, where I lay 
Long afternoons and read and dreamed 
Half-buried in the yielding hay 
When life was as it seemed! 


When clouds came softly by and when 
The swallows darted in and out; 

When, down beneath, I heard the hen 
Marshal her brood about. 


I heard the low of distant kine, 
I heard the heavy oxen draw 

The creaking cart—what joys were mine 
In days without a flaw! 


To swing above the brook, to run 
Wet-footed through the clover bloom, 
To bathe, under a broken sun, 
In some strange forest gloom ! 


All these and more !—I find the book 
That then I read—alas, the joy 

Has changed! I hear not now the brook 
As when I wasa boy! 





Che Parton Experiment. 





By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HELEN’s BABIES.” 





CHAPTER I. 


ONG and loud rang all the church bells of Bar- 

_4 ton on a certain summer evening twenty 
years ago. It was nota Sunday evening, for dur- 
ing an accidental lull there was heard, afar off yet 
distinctly, the unsanctified notes of the mail- 
earrier’s horn. And yet the doors of the village 
stores, which usually stood invitingly open until 
far into the night, were now tightly closed, while 
the patrons of the several drinking shops of Bar- 
ton congregated quietly within the walls of their 
respective sources of inspiration, instead of form- 
ing, as was their usual wont, lively groups on the 
sidewalk. 

The truth was, Barton was about to indulge in 
a monster temperance meeting. The ‘Sons of 
Temperance,” as well as the ‘‘ Daughters” and 
**Cadets” thereof, the ‘‘ Washingtonians,” the 
“Total Abstinence Society,” and all various re- 
ligious bodies in the village had joined their forces 
for a grand demonstration against King Alcohol. 
The meeting had been appropriately announced, 
for several successive Sundays, from each pulpit 
in Barton; the two school teachers of Barton had 
repeatedly informed their pupils of the time and 
object of the meeting; the ‘‘ Barton Register” 
had devoted two leaders and at least a dozen 
items to the subject ; and a poster, in the largest 
type and reddest ink which the ‘* Register” office 
could supply, confronted one at every fork and 
crossing of roads leading to and from Barton, and 
informed one that Major Ben Bailey, the well- 
known champion of the temperance cause, would 
address the neeting, that the ‘ Crystal Spring Glee 
Club” would sing a number of stirring songs, and 
that the Barton Brass Band had also been secured 
for the evening. The only inducement which 
might have been lacking was found at the foot of 
the posterSin the two words ‘‘ Admittance Free.” 

No wonder the villagers crowded to the Metho- 
dist Church, the most commodious gathering 
place in the town. Long before the bells had 
ceased clanging the church was so full that chil- 
dren occupying full seats were accommodatingly 
taken on the laps of their parents, larger children 
were lifted to the window-sills, deaf people were re- 
moved from the pews to the altar steps, and chairs 
were brought from the various residences and 
placed in the aisles. Outside the church crowds 
stood about near the windows, while more pru- 
dent persons made seats of logs from the woodpile 
which the country members of the congregation 
had commenced to form. 

A sudden hush of tbe whispering multitude 
ushered in the clergy of Barton, and, for once, 
the four reverend gentlemen really seemed de- 
sirous of uniting against a common enemy in- 
stead of. indulging in their customary quadrangu- 
Jar duel. Then, amid a general clapping of hands, 
the members of the Crystal Spring Glee Club 
filed in and took reserved seats at the right of the 
altar while the Barton Brass Band, announced 
by a general shriek of ‘‘Oh!” from all the echil- 
dren present, seated themselves on a raised plat- 
form on the left. 

Squire Tomple, the richest and fattest man in 
town, was elected chairman and accepted with a 





benignant smile. Then the Reverend Timotheus 
Brown, the oldest pastor in the village, prayed 
earnestly that intemperance might cease to reign. 
Squire Tomple then adjusted his spectacles and 
called on the band for some instrumental music 
which was promptly given and loudly applauded, 
after which the Crystal Spring Glee Club sang a 
song with a rousing chorus. Then there was a 
touching dialogue between a pretended drunkard 
and his mother, in which the graceless youth was 
brought to a knowledge of the error of his ways 
and moved to make a very full and grammatical 
confession. Then the band played another air, 
and the Glee Club sang ‘‘ Don’t you go, Tommy,” 
and there was a tableau entitled ‘‘The First 
Glass” and another of ‘‘The Drunkard’s Home,” 
after which the band played still another air. 
Then a member of the Executive Committee 
stepped on tiptoe up to the chairman and whis- 
pered to him, and the chairman assumed an air 
of dignified surprise, edged expectantly to one 
side of his chair, and finally arose suddenly as 
another member of the Executive Committee en- 
tered the rearydoor arm-in-arm with the great 
Major Ben Bailey himself. 

The committee-man introduced the major to 
the chairman, who in turn made the major ac- 
quainted with the reverend clergy ; the audience 
indulged in a number of critical and approving 
glances and whispers, and then the chair an- 
nounced that the speaker of the evening would 
now instruct and entertain those there present. 
The speaker of the evening cleared his throat, 
took a swallow of water, threw his head back, 
thrust one hand beneath his coat-tails, and opened 
his discourse. 

He was certainly a very able speaker. He ex- 
plained in a few words the nature of alcohol and 
what were its unvarying effects upon the human 
system ; proved, to the satisfaction and horror of 
the audience, from’ reports of analyses and from 
liquor-dealers’ handbooks that most liquors were 
adulterated, and with impure and dangerous 
mixtures ; explained how the use of beer and light 
wines created a taste for stronger liquors ; showed 
the fallacy of the idea that liquor was in any 
sense nutritious ; told {a number of amusing sto- 
ries about wen who had been drunk; displayed 
figures showing how many pounds of bread and 
meat might be bought with the money spent in 
the United States for liquor ; how many comfort- 
able houses it would build; how many suits of 
clothing it would pay for; how many churches it 
would build, and how soon it would pay the Na- 
tional Debt (which in those days was foolishly 
considered large enough to be talked about). 
Then, after drawing a touching picture of the 
drunkard’s home and dramatically describing the 
horrors of the drunkard’s death, the gallant major 
made an eloquent appeal to all present to forsake 
forever the poisonous bowl, and dropped into his 
seat amid a perfect thunder of applause. 

The lecture had been a powerful one; it was 
evident that the speaker had formed a deep im- 
pression on the minds of ‘his hearers, for when 
the pledge was circulated men and women who 
never drank snatched it eagerly and added their 
names, some parents even putting pencils into 
baby fingers and with devout pride helping the 
little ones to trace their names. Nor were the 
faithful alone in earnestness, for a loud shout of 
‘* Bless the Lord !” from Deacon Baguss, who was 
circulating one of the pledges, attracted attention 
to the fact that the document was being signed 
by George Doughty, Squire Tomple’s own book- 
keeper, one of the most promising young men in 
Barton except that he occasionally drank. Then 
the list of names taken from the gallery was read, 
and it was ascertained that Tom Adams, who 
drove the brick-yard wagon and whose sprees 
were mighty in length and magnitude, had also 
signed. Half a dozen men hurried into the gallery 
to congratulate Tom Adams, and so excited that 
gentleman that he took a pledge and a pencil, 
went into the crowd outside the church, and soon 
returned with the names of some of the heaviest 
drinkers in town. 

The excitement increased. Cool-headed men— 
men who rarely or never drank, yet disapproved 
of binding pledges—gave in their names almost 
before they knew it. Elder Hobbedowker moved 
a temporary suspension of the circulation of the 
pledges until the Lord could be devoutly thanked 
for this manifestation of His grace: then the 
good elder assumed that his motion had been put 
and carried, and he immediately made an earnest 
prayer. During the progress of the prayer the 
leader of the band—perhaps irreverently, but act- 
ing under the general excitement—brought his men 
to attention, and the elder’s ‘‘Amen” was drowned 





in the opening crash of a triumphal march. Then 
the glee club sang ‘‘ Down with Rum,” but were 
brought to a sudden stop by the chairman, who 
excused himself by making the important an- 
nouncement that their fellow-citizen Mr. Crupp, 
who had been a large vender of intoxicating bev- 
erages, had declared his intention to abandon the 
business forever. The four pastors shook hands 
enthusiastically with each other while, in re-° 
sponse to deafening cheers, the heroic Crupp bhim- 
self was thrust upon the platform where, with a 
trembling voice and a pale though determined 
face, he reaffirmed his decision. Old Parson Fish 
hobbled to the front of the pulpit, straightened his 
bent back until his mien had at once some of the 
lamb and the lion about it, and, raising his right 
hand authoritatively, started the doxology,— 
‘*Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” in 
which he was devoutly and uproariously joined 
by the whole assemblage. This done, the people, 
by force of habit, waited a moment as if expect- 
ing the benediction; then remembering it was 
not the Sabbath day they broke into a general 
and very enthusiastic chat, which ceased only 
when the sexton, who was a creature of regular 
habits, announced from the pulpit that the oil in 
the lamps would last only five minutes longer, 
and that he had promised to be at home by ten 
o'clock. 

Squire Tomple took the arm of the penitent 
Crupp and appropriated him in full. There was 
a great deal to Squire Tomple besides avoirdupois, 
and when thoroughly aroused his enthusiasm was 
of a magnitude consistent with his size. Besides, 
Squire Tomple was in the habit of having his own 
way, as became the richest man in Barton, and 
he appropriated Mr. Crupp as a matter of course. 
With Mr. Crupp on his arm and the great cause 
in his heart, he appeared to himself so fully the 
master of the situation that the foul fiend of 
drunkenness seemed conquered forever, and the 
Squire swung his cane with a triumphal violence 
which seriously threatened the safety of the vil- 
lagers in front and bebind him. 

The Squire held his peace while surrounded by 
the home-going crowd, as rightly became a great 
man, but when he had turned into the street in 
which Mr. Crupp lived, he said, with due conde- 
scension, 

“Crupp, you've done the right thing ; you might 
have done it sooner, but you can doa great deal 
of good yet.” 

The ex-rumseller quietly replied, 

‘Yes, if I'm helped at it.” 

** Helped, of course you'll-be helped, if you pray 
forit. You’ve repented: now address the throne 
of grace, and se 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Mr. Crupp: “I ain't 
entirely unacquainted with the Lord, it I have sold 
rum. You know His sun shines on the just and 
the unjust, and I’ve had a good share of it. It’s 
help from men that I want, and am afraid that | 
can’t get.” 

‘* Why, Crupp,” remonstrated the Squire, ‘‘ you 
must have made something out of your business, 
if it 7s an infernal one.” 

‘*] don’t mean that,” replied Mr. Crupp, a little 
tartly. ‘‘ You’ve been on your little drunks when 
you were young, of course ?”” 

The Squire almost twitched Mr. Crupp off the 
sidewalk, as he exclaimed, with righteous indig- 
nation. 

‘*T never was drunk in my life !” 

“Oh,” said the convert. ‘‘ Well, some have, 
and pledges won't quiet an uneasy stomach, no 
way you can fix em. Them that never drank are 
all right, but the drinking boys that signed to- 
night ‘ll be awful thirsty in the morning.” 

‘* Well,” said the Squire, ‘‘they must pray, and 
act like men.” 

‘*Some of ’em don’t b’lieve in prayin’, and some 
of ’em can’t act like men ’cos ‘tain’t in’em. There's 
men that seem to need whiskey as much as they 
need bread—leastways, they don’t seem able to do 
without it.” 

‘* If I'd been you, and believed that, Crupp,” re- 
plied the Squire, with noticeable coolness and 
deliberation, ‘tI wouldn’t have signed the pledge 
—that is, I wouldn’t have stopped selling liquor.” 

‘*P’r’aps not,” returned the ex-rumseller ; ‘* but 
with me it’s different. There’s some men that 
b’lieves that sellin’ a woman a paper of pins, and 
measurin’ out a quart of tar for a farmer, is small 
business, an’ beneath ’em, but they stick to it. 
Now I believe I'm too much of a man to sell 
whiskey, so I’ve stopped.” 

The Squire took the rebuke in silence : however 
much his face may have flushed, there were in 
Barton no tell-tale gas-lamps to make his diseom- 
fort visible. The Squire had grown rich as a 
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vender of the thousand little things sold in coun- 
try stores; he had many a time declared that 
storekeeping was a dog’s life, and that he, Squire 
Tomple, was everybody’s nigger—but he made no 
attempt to change his business. 

‘‘What I mean,” continued Mr. Crupp, “ by 
needin’ help, is this. I know just about how much 
every drinkin’ man in town takes, an’ when he 
takes it, an’ about when he gets on his sprees. 
Now, if there’s anybody to take an interest in 
these fellows at such times, they’re going to have 
plenty of chances mighty soon.” 





CHAPTER II. 

On the morning after the meeting the happiest 
man in all Barton wasthe Reverend Jonas Wedge- 
well. He had been one of the first to agitate the 
subject of a grand temperance demonstration ; 
in fact, he had, while preaching the funeral ser- 
mon of a young man who had been drowned 
while drunk, prophesied that the sad event which 
had on that occasion drawn his hearers together 
would give a mighty impetus to the temperance 
movement; then, like a sensible, matter-of-fact 
prophet, he exerted himself to the uttermost that 
his prophesy might be fulfilled. He subscribed 
liberally to the fund which paid for advertising 
the meeting ; he labored personally a full hour 
with the performer on the big drum, and ended 
by persuading him to forego a coon-hunt on that 
particular night that he might take part in a hunt 
fornobler game. The Reverend Jonas had drafted 
all the pledges which were circulated during the 
meeting, and had seen to it that they contained 
no weak or ungrammatic expressions which might 
tempt thirsty souls to treat disrespectfully the 
documents and the principles they embodied. 
He had reached the church door at the third tap 
of the bell, had greeted all his reverend brethren 
with a hearty shake with both his own bands, and 
had offered the Reverend Timotheus Brown so 
many pertinent suggestions as to the prayer which 
that gentleman had been requested to make that 
the ancient divine remarked, with a touch of 
saintly sareasin, that he did not consider that the 
occasion justified him in making a departure from 
his habit of offering strictly original prayers. 

Through the whole course of the meeting good 
pastor Wedgewell sat expectantly on the extreme 
end of the pulpit sofa, his body inclined a little 
forward, his hands upon his knees, his eyes gleam- 
ing brightly through polished glasses, and his 
whole pose suggesting the most intense earnest- 
ness. He discerned a telling point before its 
verbal expression was fully completed, his hands 
commenced to applaud the moment the point was 
announced ; his varnished boots and well-stored 
head beat time alike to ‘‘Shoo Fly,” the march 


from ‘* Norma,” ‘‘ Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer,” 


and such other airs as the band was not ashamed 
to play in public; he sprang from his seat and 
approvingly patted the youthful backs of the 
pretended drunkard and his mother; he laughed 
almost hysterically at the wit of the lecturer, and 
moistened handkerchief after handkerchief as the 
able speaker depicted the sad results of drunken- 
ness. While the pledges were being circulated 
the reverend man occupied a position which raked 
the house, and he was the first to announce to the 
faithful in the front seats the capture of any 
drinking nan. He intercepted Tom Ly-ker, a tin- 
shop apprentice who had signed the pledge, in 
the aisle, immediately after the audience was 
dismissed, and suggested they should together 
hold a season of prayer in the study attached to 
the church, and the rather curt manner in which 
the repentant but not altogether regenerate 
Thomas declined the invitation did not abash the 
holy man in the least, for as the audience finally 
dispersed he secured a few faithful ones with 
whom he adjourned to the study, and enjoyed 
what he afterward referred to as a precious season. 
Mrs. Wedgewell, who rendered but feeble rever- 
ence unto him who was at once ber spouse and 
her spiritual adviser, had been known to say that 
when the old gentleman was wound up there was 
no knowing when he would run down again ; and 
all who saw the good man on the morning after 
the meeting admitted that his wife’s simile was 
an uncommonly good one. Squire Tomple be- 
lieved so fully in the advantages of the early bird 
over all others in search of sustenance that his 
store was always opened at sunrise; yet George 
Doughty had just taken the third shutter from 
the front window when a gentle tap on the shoul- 
der caused him to drop the rather heavy board 
on his toes. As he wrathfully turned himself he 
beheld the approving countenance and extended 
congratulatory hand of the Reverend Wedgewell. 





‘“‘George, my dear, my noble young friend,” 
said he, as the irate youth squeezed his agonized 
toes, ‘‘ you have performed a most noble and mer- 
itorious action—an action which you will never 
have cause to regret.” 

For a moment or two the young man’s face said 
many things not seemly to express in appropriate 
words to a clergyman, but when he ceased to ca- 
ress his toes his sense of politeness returned to 
him, and he replied : 

‘*T hope I sha’n’t repent of it, but I don’t know. 
It may be noble and meritorious to sign the 
pledge, but a fellow needs to have twenty times 
as much man in him to keep it.” 

‘*Now you don’t mean to say, George, that 
you'll allow such a vile appetite to regain its as- 
cendency over you ?” pleaded the preacher. 

‘oTiswt a vile appetite,” quickly replied the 
young man. “I need whiskey as much as I need 
bread and butter—yes, and a great deal more, too. 
I have to open the store at sunrise and keep it 
open till nine o’clock and after, have to make my- 
self agreeable to anywhere from two to twenty 
people at a time, sell all I can, watch people who 
will steal the minute your eye is off of them, not 
let anybody feel neglected, and see that I get cash 
from everybody who isn’t good pay. When there 
isn’t anybody here I’ve got to keep the books, see 
that the stock don’t run down in spots, and stir 
up people that are slow pay. The only way I 
can do it all is by taking something to help me. 
I hate whiskey—I’m going to try to leave it alone, 
but I tell you, Dominie, it’s going to be one of the 
biggest fights you ever knew a young man to go 
into.” 

The reverend listener was as easily depressed as 
he was exalted, and Doughty’s short speech had 
the effect of greatly elongating the minister’s 
countenance. Yet he had a great deal of that 
pertinacity which is as necessary to soldiers of 
the Cross as it is to those of the bayonet; so he 
began wanfully to search his mind for some 
weapon or means of defense which the clerk 
could use. Suddenly his countenance brightened, 
his benevolent eyes enlarged behind his glasses, 
and he exclaimed : ; 

‘*Just the thing—my dear young friend, the 
hand of Providence is in this matter. Your worthy 
employer was the chairman of our meeting last 
night—certainly he will be glad to give you such 
assistance as shall lessen the amount of your la- 
bors. Here he comes now. Let me manage this 
affair—I really ask it as a favor.” 

“Tm much obliged, but I think—confound it !” 
ejaculated the young man, as his companion has- 
tened out of earshot and buttonholed Squire 
Tomple. Half smiling and half frowning, Doughty 
retired from the door, put took up a new position 
from which he could see the couple. To the eyes 
of the clerk, his employer seemed a rock in his 
unchanging pose, while the old preacher, rich in 
many a grace not peculiar to country storekeepers, 
yet utterly ignorant of business and such of its 
perversions as are called requirements, seemed a 
mere lamb—a fancy which was strengthened by 
the incessant gesturing and change of  posi- 
tion in which he indulged when in conversa- 
tion. The pair soon separated; the minister 
walked away, his step seeming not so exultant as 
when he approached the merchant, while the lat- 
ter, appearing to his clerk to be broader, deeper 
and more solid than ever, approached the store, 
lifted up his head, displayed the face he usually 
wore when he found he had made a bad debt, and 
said, 

‘*George, I wish you wouldn't try to talk about 
business to ministers. Old Wedgewell has just 
pestered me nearly to death—says you complain 
of having too much to do, and that you have to 
drink to keep up. It'll be just like him to tell 
somebody else, and a pretty story that'll be to go 
around about the chairman of a temperance meet- 
ing.” 

‘*T didn’t mean to say anything to him,” replied 
the clerk, ‘‘ but he made me drop a shutter on my 
toes, and I guess that loosened my tongue a little. 
I didn’t tell him anything but the truth, though, 
Squire. I signed the pledge last night, hoping 
you'd help me through.” 

‘*What—what do mean, George?” asked the 
merchant, in a tone which defined the word 
‘*conservative” more clearly than lexicographer 
ever did. 

“*T can’t work so many hours a day without 
drinking sometimes,” replied the clerk. ‘‘ What 1 
ask of you is to take a boy. If I could come ina 
couple of hours later every morning—and there’s 
next to nothing done in the first two hours of the 
day—I could have a decent amount of rest, not 
have to hurry so much, and wouidn’t break down 


so often and have to go to whiskey to be helped 
up again.” 

‘*A boy would have to be paid,” remarked the 
squire in the tone he habitually used when mak- 
ing a penitential speech in class-meeting, ‘‘ and 
here’s summer-time coming—there isn’t much 
business done in summer, you know.” 

‘““A boy won’t cost more than a dollar a week 
the first year,” replied the clerk, ‘“‘and you'd 
make that out of the people who sometimes have 
to go somewhere else and trade on days when 
you’re not here and I’m too busy to wait on them, 
There isn’t so much monev made in summer, but 
women come to the store then a good deal more 
than they do in the winter, and they take up an 
awfulamount of time. Besides, the store has to 
be opened about two hours earlier every morning 
than it does in winter.” 

The merchant pinched his gloomy brow and re- 
flected. Doughty looked at him without much 
hopefulness. The squire’s heart might be all 
right, but his pocket-book was by far the more 
sensitive and controlling organ. At last the squire 
said, 

‘* Well, if it’s for your good that you want the 
boy you ought to be willing to pay his salary. 
Besides 

‘*Exeuse me, Squire Tomple,” interrupted 
Doughty, ‘‘’tisn’t for my good alone. ‘Accursed 
be he who putteth the bottle to his brother’s lips.’ 
I’ve heard you quote that to more than one man 
right in this store. That’s what you’re doing to 
me if you keepon. You sell half as much again 
as any other storekeeper in town, and why ?—be- 
cause I’m smart enough to hold custom. I haven’t 
cared to do anything else. I’ve given myself up 
to making and holding custom for you, and I took 
to whiskey to keep me up to my work.” 

‘** Well, haven’t I paid you for all you’ve done ?” 
demanded the proprietor. 

‘*Yes; but now I ask you to pay a little more. 
I’ve told you why; and now the case stands just 
here: which do you care for most, the price of a 
boy or the soul of your faithful clerk? You saya 
man’s soul’s in danger if he drinks.” 

‘* Well, I'll tell you, George,” replied the squire, 
“Til think about it. I want to do what’s right ; 
but I—I don’t like to have other people’s sins 


fastened on me.” 
(To be continued.) 








THE CLERGYMAN AND THE PED. 
DLER. 
By FLetTcHER BATEs. 


CLERGYMAN who longed to trace 
alk. Amid his flock a work of grace, 
And mourned because he knew not why 
Yon fleece kept wet while his kept dry, 
While thinking what he could do more 
Heard some one rapping at the door, 
And opening it, there met his view 
A dear old brother whom he knew, 

Who had got down by worldly blows 
From wealth to peddling cast-off clothes. 

* Come in, my brother,”’ said the pastor, 

“ Perhaps my trouble you can master, 
For since the summer you withdrew, 
My converts have been very few.”’ 
“TI can,” the peddler said, “‘unroll 
Something perchance to ease your soul, 
And to cut short all fulsome speeches, 
Bring me a pair of your old breeches.”’ 
The clothes were bought; the peddler gazed, 
And said, ** No longer be amazed, 
The gloss upon this cloth is such, 
[ think, perhaps, you sit too much 
Building air castles bright and gay, 
Which Satan loves to blow away. 
And here, behold! as Iam born, 
The nap from neither knee is worn. 
He who would great revivals see, 
Must wear his pants out on the knee. 
For such the lever prayer supplies, 
When pastors kneel, their churches rise.” 

| Selected, 





WHEN President Finney started to hold revival 
services in a certain town, he asked his driver if 
he had a safe horse; ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ the devil 
will try to stop my going there if he can.” The 
man replied that the animal was perfectly trust- 
worthy ; but, nevertheless, the horse ran away 
twice before he got the great preacher to his des- 
tination. In one of the early noon meetings .t was 
announced that Mr. Moody had started on his 
journey to this city. Major Whittle, referring to 
this experience of Finney’s, asked for the prayers 
of those present that Mr. Moody might safely 
arrive; ‘‘ for,” said Major Whittle, ‘‘ the devil will 
throw the car off the track if he can.” The re- 
quest caused almost an audible smile. It is a 
little too late for his Satanic majesty to play such 
pranks now. He ought to have thought of some 





such scheme when Moody started for England! 
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SAUL’S CONVERSION. 
Nov. 5.—Acts ix. 1-18. 

**A new heart also will I give you.’’—EzEK. xxXxvi., 26. 
rTNHE world has been studying for eighteen cen- 
i turies the story of Saul’s conversion, and has 
not yet exhausted it. To endeavor to embody in 
a column and a half the lessons it contains would 
be ludicrously absurd. In so ambitious an at- 
tempt nothing would be achieved. I shall con- 
tent myself with indicating here merely the out- 
lines of the story as it may be gathered from dif- 
ferent parts of Scripture, leaving the student to 
get the theological lesson, the nature of true con- 
version, from an able paper by Dr. Howard Cros- 
by, which the Christian Union will publish next 
week. 

Both of Paul’s parents were Hebrews, and 
Pharisees of the straiter sect.(a@) An ecclesias- 
tical tradition reports them as having emigrated 
from Gischala in Galilee. The foreigner when 
taken captive by Roman arms became a Roman 
slave. The Roman slave, emancipated, became a 
Roman citizen. Paul, though born of Hebrew 
parentage in a Greek city, was a Roman citizen, 
tree-born.()) It is a reasonable hypothesis that 
he was the son of a manumitted Jewish slave. 
His frequent references to slavery,(c) as though 
he knew something of its experiences, give color 
to this surmise. He was born and spent his early 
youth in Tarsus of Cilicia, a city composite in 
population, Roman in government, Greek in lan- 
guage, and famous among Greek cities for its 
philosophical schools. Whatever Greek culture, 
however, young Saul acquired he must have 
picked up despite his father’s care. For what 
the writings of Diderot and Voltaire were to the 
Puritan, that the heathen philosophy of Greece 
was to the thought of the scrupulous Pharisee. 

Every father was required by Rabbinical pre- 
cepts, which we might well revive, to teach his 
son a trade. Young Saul learned to make the 
tents of hair-cloth (d), woven from the wool of 
zoats, for which the plains of Cilicia are famous. 
Beside father and mother he had a sister—whose 
son in his later experience saved his life—and 
some other kinfolk ; of the latter several entered 
the Christian church before him (e). Of the sub- 
sequent history of his parents nothing is known. 

After he had learned what little the Synagogue 
school could teach him, young Saul was sent to 

Jerusalem to complete his education under Gama- 
liel I, a famous Rabbi, a would-be reformer with- 
out the courage of which reformers are made, an 
Erasmus in an age that needed a Luther. It 
was not in Saul’s nature to occupy a half-way 
position ; his intensity forbade it. He accepted 
the teaching, but did not imbibe the spirit of his 
instructor ; learned to believe that Jerusalem was 
to be the mistress of the world, and the Greek 
and Roman the servants of the Hebrew ; to look 
upon the Gentile as in the sixteenth century, the 
devout Spaniard looked upon the Jew; probably 
studied heathen literature, but only as a Jesuit 
might study the literature of Protestantism ; 
bought no meats in open market, sat at no table 
where Greek and Roman sat; and waited im- 
patiently for the exaltation of Jud#a, and the 
humiliation of her haughty and domineering 
conquerors. He learned to believe, too, that re- 
ligion consists in obedience to a law of petty and 
perplexing details ; that conscience is Lord of the 
soul. As to love, he grew up utterly oblivious of 
its requirements. Doubtless he could have offered 
with perfect sincerity the Pharisee’s prayer in the 
parable (f). As a student he distanced all com- 
petitors; as a zealot he became in his own sect 
widely known (9). 

To such a man, so educated, zealous, intense, 
dissatisfied, restless, half angry with himself and 
wholly angry with others because of doubts creep- 
ing in on him despite himself, broad-minded by 
nature, but narrow-minded upon principle and 
by education—a new faith is intolerable. The 
more powerful it is, the more aggravating. To 
Saul Christianity seemed treason against God and 
his holy religion. It dishonored the Church and 
the Temple; it deified a common criminal, and 


(a) Phil. iii.,5; Acts xxvi., 5. 

(b) Acts xvi., 37; xxii., 25-20; xxv., 11, 12. 

(c) Rom. vi., 16, 20; Ephes. ii., 12, 13; vi., 5,8; Col. iii., 22-25; 
Phil. 16. 

(d) Acts xviii., 1-3. 

(e) Acts xxiii., 16; Rom. xvi., 7-11. 

(f) Comp. Acts xxvi., 5, and Phil. iii., 6, with Luke xviii., 
11, 12. 

(g) Acts xxvi., 4,5, Gal.i., 14. 





made, as it seemed to him, a scoff of the prophe- 
cies, by declaring that their promises were fulfilled 
in the life of an insignificant Galilean zealot who 
had been crucified between two brigands for blas- 
phemy. The patient earnestness of the Chris- 
tians only inflamed Saul’s anger. Pride enforced 
conscience; and like many another he mistook self- 
will for earnestness of allegiance to God. He was 
determined that, at whatever cost, these abomina- 
ble heretics should yield to him; he would have 
said, Shall yield to God and the Church. He 
became exceedingly mad against them ; went from 
house to house in search of their conventicles ; 
spared neither wan nor woman ; presided at many 
a cruel scourging in the synagogues ; added jeer 
and insult to the punishments inflicted ; as a wild 
beast infuriated ravaged the young church ; en- 
deavored in vain to compel the disciples to 
renounce the Lord; and sent more than one to 
share with Stephen his martyr’s coronation. (h) 

Yet in all this he was certainly not at peace in 
his own soul. His description of his own con- 
dition in the seventh of Romans makes this cer- 
tain. So do the words addressed to him by the 
Lord, ‘‘It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.” The kindliness of a nature always ten- 
derly sensitive, and the half-conscious convictions 
of a conscience not wholly perverse, remonstrated 
with him. The very courage of the Christian 
martyrs awakened a response in his own soul; 
and, quite in accordance with the perversity of 
human nature, the very secret misgivings of his 
own inner self aggravated and intensified his 
hate of the Christians, whose patience compelled 
his self-reproaches. The scourged and the slain 
were always the victors ; the pursuer and the per- 
secutor was always defeated. It needed but one 
striking and startling testimony to turn his acerb 
and proud zeal into a loving and a humble ear- 
nestness. That testimony was afforded him. 

The sudden and, in some respects, mysterious 
change which converted Saul the persecuting 
zealot into Paul the persecuted Christian is 
not without its frequent parallel in the history 
of human experience. It is neither historically 
less certain nor intrinsically. less credible than the 
conversion of Constantine the heathen emperor 
into Constantine the imperial patron of Chris- 
tianity ; Augustine the dissolute roué and mystic 
philosopher into Augustine the father of theology; 
Loyola the martial cavalier into Loyola the self- 
denying and self-torturing monk; Luther the 
willing slave of an intolerable monastic bondage 
into Luther the emancipator of Christendom ; 
Bunyan the drunken tinker into Bunyan the 
poet-preacher. These surprising transformations 
of character are often believed by their subjects 
to be accompanied, if not produced, by super- 
natural external phenomena. Paul saw a great 
light and heard a voice from heaven ; Constantine 
beheld in the meridian the luminous sign of the 
cross, inscribed with the motto which became 
thereafter the motto of his life; Loyola, in his 
cave at Manreza, saw in the heavens the hosts of 
Babylon and those of Jerusalem set in battle 
array ; Luther, climbing Pilate’s stair-case, heard 
a voice speaking in audible tones, ‘* The just shall 
live by faith.” Even if these conversions were 
isolated phenomena it would be necessary for a 
rational psychology to afford some reasonable 
interpretation of them. But such is not the case. 
They are historically more prominent, but not 
individually more remarkable, than _ similar 
changes taking place about us every day. 

The external phenomena have been called in 
question ; but there can be no question of the great- 
er and more important fact, namely, that by some 
means outside the ordinary methods of nature, a 
sudden surprising and radical change was made 
in the character of the persecuting Pharisee, a 
change which transformed him into the patient, 
the tender, the faithful, the humble slave of the 
crucified One, who had been the chief object of 
his hate. Going from Jerusalem, the most sacred 
city, to Damascus, the most ancient city, to con- 
tinue there his persecutions of the fleeing Chris- 
tians, as his journey drew towards its close, sud- 
denly there shoneabout him a glory, before which 
the brilliance of the noon-day sun paled ; Saul’s 
companions were transfixed with wonder; Saul 
fellto the ground; a voice addressed to him the 
question which he had often, half-consciously, 
asked himself: *‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?’ Awe-struck though he was, he did not in- 


(h) Acts vili., 3; xxii., 4; xxvi., 10,11; 1 Tim., i. 18. Strangely 
enough it has been argued that Saul was doing right in all 
this, because jhe thought with himself that he ought to op- 
pose the Christian heresy (Acts xxvi., 9). But this was not his 
own subsequent judgment of his course (1 Cor. xv., 9; 1 Tim. 
i., 13-15). 
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stantly yield. ‘‘ Who art thou, Sire, (7) he eries.’ 
The answer, ‘‘ I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
persecutest,” is enforced by a vision of the Cruci- 
fied One (7) whom Stephen had seen standing on 
the right hand of the Father. At the same time 
the heavenly voice discloses to Saul the secret 
battle of his own soul: ‘It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks.” Now for the first time 
Saul experiences a sense of fear ; less at the vision 
than at this disclosure of his own heart-life. He 
instantly yields his allegiance to his new Lord. 
He neither stops to repine over the past, nor to 
count the sacrifices of the future. Yet even in 
that moment his Pharisaie faith colors his reply : 
** Lord, what will thou have me todo?’ Not till 
after a long education does he learn that religion 
is something higher, deeper, grander than any 
doing. At the same time his allegiance is put to 
a severe test, and responds to it. He is to goon 
to the city which he expected to enter in state. 
He is to send for one of the despised sect of the 
persecuted Nazarenes, and he is to receive his 
commission, not from angel, nor in vision, as a 
prophet of old time, but from one of those 
whom it had been his life’s object to destroy. 

What was the interior history of the three 
days of waiting in blindness, we know not. We 
know that Saul’s prejudices were strong, and 
his pride stalwart, and his self-will resolute. But 
we also know that all bowed to the new Divinity 
revealed to him, and that when at length Ananias 
came to lead him into the light of day and of 
grace, the transformation was already completed, 
and he had already become to the Christian dis- 
ciple *‘ Brother Saul.” 


(i.) “* Lord” is a general term of address, like Sire, or Seig- 
nor, and does not necessarily imply any recognition on Saul's 
part that he is addressing a divine being. 

(3) Bow in., 1%, 37 3 1 Cor. iz., ¥: Xv. &. 


Hooks aud Authors. 
A NEW VOLUME OF BROWNING. 

The title poem of this book contains less poetry 
and evinces worse temper than the world has ever 
discovered in Browning. ‘‘ Pacchiarotto” is a 
story, in rhymes either rude or fantastic, of which 
the moral seems to be that it is no man’s business 
to try to reform the world; that wise men must 
work, but that fools will still continue to pursue 
their heaven-ordained courses. Then the poet 
abruptly, savagely, and even brutally turns upon 
his critics, more than hints that they are past 
reformation, and insists that they are incompetent 
to reform Browning. He displays that touch of 
nature which makes the world akin by neglecting 
to recognize at all his own faults, but holds up to 
the public gaze the virtues which no criti¢ has de- 
nied him: he makes not the slightest attempt to 
explain why a cultured gentleman who among his 
acquaintances is noted for the excellent English 
in which he conveys strong thoughts should, as a 
writer, assume a style which nothing but compul- 
sion could justify, and which is all the more tor- 
menting on account of the treasures which men 
have reason to suspect it of concealing. Neither 
does he explain why he persists in torturing into 
agonizing verse such thoughts as might with 
greater coherence, strength and beauty be ren- 
dered in prose. Fortunately for the critic, Pac- 
chiarotto need not be searched for poetry, for the 











author admits that 


—*“ this time I whistle, not sing at all.” 

The remaining contents of the volume—we rejoice 
to say that they cover several times as much space 
as the title-piece—are in other mental and poetic 
veins, and some of them contain as noble work as 
Browning has ever done. Two or three are some- 
what in the spirit of Pacchiarotto, and, indeed, 
were it not for the *‘ Epilogue,” the readers who 
best love the author might wish that he had not 
protruded his personality at all. The ‘* Epilogue” 
is a talk about wines, but the poetic parallel is at 
once discovered. Of his own work he writes: 

“Tis said I brew stiff drink, 
But the deuce a flavor of grape is there. 
Hurdly a May-go-down, ’tis just 
A sort of a gruff Go-down-it-must— 
No Merry-go-down, no gracious gust 
Commingiles the racy with May, the rare! 
‘What wonder,’ say you, ‘ we cough, and blink 
October's heady drink ?’” 
Then, after pleading in excuse that 
“Mighty and mellow are never mixed,” 
a plea which will be accepted by no one of wide 
reading, he admits a remonstrance: 


1 Pacchiarotto, and How He Worked in Distemper. With other 
om By Robert Browning. J. RK. Osgood & Co, ,Boston ; 
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Qor. 25, 1876. 








* But some one says, ‘ Good Sir!’ 
(Tis a worthy versed in what concerns 
The making such labor turn out well) 
‘You don’t suppose that the nosegay-smell 
Needs always come from the grape? Each bell 
At your foot, each bud that your honor spurns, 
The very cowslip would act like myrrh 
On the stiffest brew, Good Sir!’ *’ 
The answer is, in spite of the author's usual 
failing, not lacking in distinctness: 
* And, friends, beyond dispute, 
I, too, have the cowslips dewy and dear. 
Punctual as springtide forth peep they : 
I leave them to make my meadow gay. 
But T ought to pluck and impound them, eh? 
Not let them alone, but deftly shear 
And shred and reduce to—what may suit 
Children, beyond dispute? 
Grateful or ingrate—none, 
No cowslip of al! my fairy crew 
Shall help to concoct what makes you wink, 
And goes to your head till you think you think 
I like them alive: the printer’s ink 
Would sensibly tell on the perfume too. 
I may use up my nettles ere I've done; 
But of cowslips—friends get none!” 

The passages we have necessarily quoted are, 
fortunately for readers, those of the worst temper 
that is displayed in a poem which most minor 
poets might read with profit. 

A REVOLUTIONARY STORY. 

‘‘Near to Nature’s Heart,”! by Rev. E. P. Roe, 
is the latest and best of its author’s stories. As 
a writer, Mr. Roe occupies a position about mid- 
way between the novelist and the writer of books 
for Sunday-school libraries—a position in which 
he is almost alone, but which might be occupied, 
with benefit to themselves and their readers, by 
most members of both the classes just alluded to. 
He is not like most novelists, morbidly afraid to 
tuake even the merest mention of religion and 
morals, nor does he, like the mass of contrib- 
utors to Sunday-school libraries, make religion un- 
lovely by always rudely obtruding it ; that he has 
struck at least a desirable average in this respegt 
is proved by the fact that his books are more pop- 
ular than those of almost any American in either 
of the classes with which we have contrasted him. 
The book before us shows that Mr. Roe has learned 
that desirable impressions may as easily be con- 
veyed by direct narrative and dramatic action as 
by didactic means, and the tale is superior to its 
predecessors in so far as it is the embodiment of 
this facet. ‘* Near to Nature’s Heart” is superior 
to Mr. Roe’s other books in other ways also; the 
characters are more interesting, the action is more 
rapid, and the author occasionally displays a 
quality of humor and pathos of the possession of 
which be has not heretofore been suspected. It 
is larger than its material justifies, and contains 
some characters and incidents of which insufficient 
use are made, but neither of these faults is diffi- 
cult of rectification. The scenes of the story are 
laid in the Hudson River Highlands, and among 
the characters are Washington, Hamilton, the 
Clintons, and other Revolutionary heroes. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

We hope the author's success will stimulate 
other clergymen to take up the novelist’s pen, for 
no other class of men not distinctly devoted to 
literature has so frequent cause and opportunity 
to see human nature as it is, and discern charac- 
ters as, ideally, they should be. Perhaps, too, the 
use of the pen in this direction might have a ben- 
eficial influence upon the sermons of those who 
venture into the realm of fiction, for there are few 
sermons which would be the worse for that con- 
ciseness of statement and directness of application 
which have so much to do with the success of the 
novelist. 


It is intended that ‘‘The American Library 
Journal,” of which the first number has just been 
published, shall fulfill some of the numerous and 
well-grounded requirements of librarians of every 
class, and of every town, society or even individ- 
ual collection. To the uninitiated, it seems as easy 
to manage a library as to edit an newspaper, or 
to preach telling sermons, or reform the public 
conscience, but the truth is that the money and 
time lost through the inexperience of young li- 
brarians, and even because of the lack of inter- 
change of experience between the custodians of 
large libraries, distinctly indicates the necessity 
for a periodical like that before us. The ‘* Jour- 
nal” promises to be well edited ; among the asso- 
ciate editors are the Librarian of Congress, the 
librarians of the Boston Public Library, Boston 
Atheneum, and Astor Library, of Harvard, 
Brown, and Princeton Universities, the Public 
Libraries of Chicago, Cincinnati and Indianapo- 








' Near to Nature’s Heart, By Rey. E. P. Roe. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $1.75. 
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lis, the Mercantile Libraries of Brooklyn and San 
Francisco, the N. Y. State Library, and others 
equally prominent. The ‘ Journal,” for its own 
safety and permanence, should be promptly sub- 
scibed for by every library society in the country, 
and such subscribers would for themselves be 
practising only one of the most advisable of book- 
owners’ economies. (F. Leypoldt, N. Y. $5.00 
per year.) 

The ‘‘Penn Monthly” is one of those rare peri- 
odicals in the way of whose success there are no 
obstacles but those which their own merits supply. 
Among magazines it occupies about the same pos- 
ition that the-‘t Nation” does among weeklies. 
It is honest, sensible, scholarly and timely; the 
only fault we can find with it is that it favors pro- 
cection and opposes free trade, but as it is pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania its defect in this respect 
may be explained, though not condoned. The 
October number opens with ten pages of notes, 
collectively entitled ‘‘The Month.” These are 
followed by a paper on ‘‘ Antique Jewelry and its 
Revival,” by Signor Castellani, owner of the fam- 
ous collection of antiques in which visitors at the 
Centennial Exhibition have been so deeply inter- 
ested ; an interesting paper, apropos of the Turk- 
ish question, called ‘‘ Concerning Zeal,” and well- 
written articles about ‘‘ Basilisks—Physical and 
Moral,” ‘The Extirpation of the Larger Indige- 
nous Mammals af the United States,” and ‘* Educa- 
tion at the Vienna Exhibition.” <A delightful bit 
of sarcasm is entitled ‘‘From the Note-Book of 
an Ishmaelite.” Any man of literary acquaintance 
will recall the names of several persons from 
whose lips the author’s satire might have issued 
in the gravest earnest. The‘t Penn Monthly’s” 
literary criticisms are always worthy of attention. 
(J. H. Coates & Co., Phila. $3 per year.) 

‘“* A New Library of Poetry and Song” is an old 
and esteemed acquaintance in whose appearance 
and character some notable improvements appear, 
Many of these are due to the care with which the 
editor, the venerable William Cullen Bryant, has 
revised the entire work, removing a large portion 
of the original contents, and doubly filling, both 
in quantity and quality, the vacancies thus made. 
Artistically, the new book is richer than the old 
to the extent of twenty portraits, from steel, of 
noted English and American poets ; by silhouette 
title-pages to each of twenty departments into 
which the book is divided ; and by special full- 
page engravings. The number of facsimiles of 
verses by famous poets is also increased. In 
shape and size the new book is a handsome quar- 
to, and is well printed upon good paper. In its 
original form the ‘‘ Library of Poetry and Song” 
seemed to us to fully deserve its nawe, and to 
have no equal among general collections of poet- 
ry ; as amended, it surpasses its own old self. (J. 
B. Ford & Co., New York. Published by sub- 
scription only.) 

The revised edition of the ‘ Official Catalogue 
of the U. 8. International Exhibition” should be 
reckoned among the essentials of the visitor to 
the great fair. Consulted beforehand, it will en- 
able any one to discover in some measure what 
he should look at; kept for reference, it will 
in coming days prove a powerful refresher to the 
memory. The exhibits are classified, both accord- 
ing to departments and nations, and the indexes 
are sufficient to any requirements that may be 
made upon them. Besides much general infor- 
mation about the Exhibition itself, the catalogue 
contains a “ statistical appendix” of more than a 
hundred pages, which is really an excellent gazet- 
teer of the countries from which contributions 
have come. (John R. Nagle & Co., Phila. $2.50.) 


An ingenious and simple memorandum book 
has been prepared and copyrighted by Mr. George 
May Powell of this city, and is published by John 
S. Hulin, 440 Broadway. It is designed for; the 
use of literary people, being so arranged that a 
word suggesting a train of thought or investiga- 
tion may be jotted down on a single line, which 
refers alphabetically and numerically to a second 
space of six lines, where the idea may be somewhat 
further developed. Thence, as more room is re- 
quired for expansion of references, this note may 
be carried forward to still wider spaces. ‘The sys- 
tem is admirably simple and, as we can personally 
testify, is very convenient for editoral uses. 

‘*Snowed Up” is the title of a volume of the 
‘‘Harry Castlemore” series, which Porter & 
Coates are publishing for boys. Both in evi- 
dences of ability and respectability this book is 
immeasurably in advance of most stories of ad- 
venture; it seems to us, however, to have the 
fault, common to most books for boys, of exciting 
an adventurous feeling which no course of experi- 








ence in real life can ever gratify. The same 
charge may be made against most novels for 
adults, but to old heads such romances appear as 
mere pictures instead of possibilities. (#1.25.) 

By their heliotype process J. R. Osgood & Co. 
have reproduced in exact facsimile the manu- 
script of Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ National Ode.” The 
poem is by all odds the best revelation which the 
Muse has ever made to Mr. Taylor, while the sub- 
ject of the song and the mighty import of the 
oceasion on which it was delivered will make this 
peculiar edition one to be prized highly and al 
ways. (Quarto ; $4.50.) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONALS, ETC. 

Tupper’s first public appearance is to be in Dr. 
Talmage’s pulpit, where he will read an essay on “* The 
Immortality of the Soul.” 

Mr. Walter, proprietor of the London “ Times,” 
is in America, and is second only to the Brazilian 
Emperor as an energetic sight-seer. 

Robert Carter & Brothers group, under the 
head of ‘* Heroes of Israel,” five of “A. L. O. E.’s’ 
best books; they are handsomely bound, and sold in 
a box for $5. 


The Roxburghe Club has published for its sub- 
scribers nearly a hundred illustrations of the apoca- 
lypse, the pictures being facsimiles of those in a MS, in 
the Bodleian Library. 


“ce 


Lippincott & Co. announce a ‘revised trade 
edition” of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, containing 8,000 
pages and 4,000 engravings, at a price much lower 
than that of the same work as heretofore published. 


The editor of the ‘‘ Literary World” grows rap- 
turous over portions of ** Deirdé,” the coming novel 
of the No Name “ Series,” and says that the book itself 
reached its publishers through Prof. Lowell who com- 
mended it. 

The ‘* Literary World”) truthfully remarks that 
in putting into a hundred and fifty pages a readable 
History of Europe, Mr. Freeman has exceeded the 
feat of the man who wrote the Lord’s Prayer on a 
three cent piece. 

Lee & Shepard announce for early publication 
a book * On the Civilization of the Western Barbari- 
ans. Some Observations upon tbe Civilization of 
the Western Barbarians, particularly of the English, 
made during a residence of some years in those parts. 
By Ah-Chin-Le, Mandarin of the First Class, Member 
of the Fnlightened and Exalted Calao.”’ If this is 
not a satire, it suggests an excellent form for one. 


The author of the little book ‘‘Is Eternal Pun- 
ishment Endless?’ proves to be not only an Ortho- 
dox minister, but a classical scholar who is the au- 
thor of a Greek grammar—James [Morris Whiton, 
Ph.D. Sneers at the author’s scholarship will be now 
no longer in order, and critics will be compelled to 
confine theirefforts to what has been from the first the 
only legitimate points of attack, the author’s state- 
meuts, and the evidence he offers. 


Hurd & Houghton are courageous enough to 
stuart new editions of Scott, De Quincey and Dickens— 
the last to contain prefaces by Mr. Whipple—and a 
new volume of fragments hitherto unpublished. The 
same firm will add **The Lady of the Lake” and 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield” to their series of Riverside 
Classics, will publish the poems of the Cary sisters 
with memorial by Mrs. Clemmer, and will begin the 
issue by subscription of “The Wild Flowers of Amer- 
ica,’’ with colored plates. 


The publishers of the ‘Library Table” an- 
nounce that in their November number they will 
begin the publication of a “ Monthly Index to Peri- 
odical Literature,” in which will be classified the titles 
and location of the best papers in American and Euro- 
pean quarterly, monthly, and even weekly periodi- 
cals. Such an Index, well prepared, will be of great 
benefit to the better class of readers, and the project- 
ors of the enterprise deserve hearty encouragement 
from reading people. (H. L. Hinton & Co., New York.) 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a satire entitled 
“The Scripture Club of Valley Rest,”’ by an unknown 
author. They also promise ** An Alphabet in Finance,” 
by a journalist, Graham McAdam (with an introduc- 
tion by R. R. Bowker), and designed as a clear, com- 
pact statement of the unchanging principles of money, 
with their application to the current questions of re- 
sumption, paper money, the silver project, ete. If 
the idea embodied in the title is followed by the au- 
thor, the book cannot fail to be of great use, for noth- 
ing is more needed than a common-sense elucidation 
of the financial issues, addressed to all citizens with- 
out regard to party. 


The N. Y. ‘“‘ Tribune” having published a sketch 
of a young lady who is declared to be the original of 
Sheila, the heroine of William Black’s “ Princess of 
Thule,” Mr. Black gravely writes the editor that it 
gives him great pleasure “ to find some finally definite 
particulars about the original of the character. . . . 
i have on several occasions been introduced, while in 
the Highlands, to young ladies who, as I afterward 
learned, were regarded by their friends as having sug- 
gested the character in question, but there always 
seemed to me to be some little difficulty about that, 
as | had not previously had thie honor of the young 
ladies’ acquaintance, There is less difficulty about 
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this Princess of Thule, who, as I see, has now been dis- 
covered and described by an amiable and ingenuous 
tourist; for I remember having at least seen and 
spoken to, before writing the beok, the innkeeper and 
the innkeeper’s two daughters who have been thus 
satisfactorily ideutified.”’ 





WOMANS UNION MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 

TOMETEEN years ago a Woman's Missionary 

Society was a thing unknown in this coun- 

Now we have seven of them, ‘‘a mother and 


’ 


try. 
six daughters.’ 

It was the mother Society that held a three 
days’ convention in Brooklyn last week, from 
Tuesday to Thursday. Its full name is the ‘* Wo- 
man’s Union Missionary Society of America for 
Heathen Lands,” and, as if to give its motherly 
sympathies fuller range still, it carries on its work 
without any reference to denominational lines. 
The history of the Society is very interestingly 
told by one of its members, Mrs. O. F. Avery, of 
Chicago. Nearly half a century ago, Rev. David 
Abeel, a devoted missionary to China, appealed 
to American ladies to form an association for 
sending out women, who were exempt from family 
cares, as missionary teachers. This appeal, al- 
though it met with some sympathy, was not 
acte 1 upon in this country by the organization of 
a society until about the year 1860, when a few 
ladies here in response to appeals from Mrs. 
Mason, who had lately returned from Burmah, 
organized the Union which has just held the con- 
vention in Brooklyn. This was our first Woman’s 
Missionary Society, and it started with the design 
of uniting ‘‘all Christian women in one common 
work and one common sympathy for their sisters 
in wretchedness and degradation through the su- 
perstitions of heathenism.” It desired to co- 
operate with all the Church Boards in supporting 
Bible-readers and teachers ; and to inaugurate this 
work and secure funds, a pledge of five years’ serv- 
ice was obtained from one hundred ladies in the 
collection of a specified sum annually. This 
simple, practical plan proved so successful that 
the Society’s first missionary, Miss Marston, from 
the First Baptist Church in Boston was enabled 
to sail for Burmah in 1861. Miss Brittan, of the 
Episcopal Church, since known as the author of 

‘Kardoo, the Hindoo Girl,” embarked for Cal- 
eutta two years lates The Society's Board of 
Managers was composed of iadies from the six 
leading denominations, and for its President it 
oappily chose the venerable Mrs. T. C. Doremus, 
of New York City, whose years do not prevent 
her from continuing to be now, as she has long 
been, a whole missionary society in herself. The 
Society’s rooms are at 41 Bible House, N. Y. 

Some eighty delegates were present at the 
Brooklyn Convention, representing the various 
bands throughout the country, and the visitors 
from out of townnumbered as many more. Chris- 
tian people in Brooklyn, as usual, threw open 
their doors to all. The day sessions, held in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, were given up to the 
hearing of reports and brief addresses, and on each 
evening interesting general meetings were held. 
Mrs. Samuel Pruyn, whose health has required 
her return from the Yokohama mission, presided ; 
the secretaries were Mrs. Howard Swith, Miss 
Abeel and Miss Waterbury. There were ladies 
present from Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Columbus, Albany, Providence, Pittsburgh, 
Newark and many other places, whose names are 
the best endorsement the society could wish for. 
On Monday the branch societies were heard from, 
first the one in Philadelphia, and then that in 
Albany, where Mrs. Dr. Clark reported there 
were sixteen bands which last year contributed 
$25,000 to the work. Mrs. Felix Bruno, of Pitts- 
burgh, said that there were eleven bands in that 
city, composed of members of different denomina- 
tions, and that the outlook continued encour- 
aging. Several of these reports mentioned the 
fact that the growth of their branches was im- 
peded to a considerable extent by the demands 
made upon the churches by the denominational 
women’s societies. These are *‘the six daughters” 
referred to above, and they have all come into 
existence since the organization of the Union So- 
ciety. Finding that there is a place for woman 
in the missionary fields, the Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Reformed Churches have, within a 
very few years, organized just such societies as 
the Union, as a sort of complement to their regu- 
lar mission boards, and very naturally much of 
the support that would otherwise go to the un- 
denominational society is drawn upon by these 
six churches. The parent society, however, clings 





firmly to the principle that in work like this de- 
nowinational lines should disappear and all Chris- 
tians ‘‘unite” in a common effort; and the very 
hearty support it receives shows how many people 
stand on this principle withit. These ‘‘ daughters” 
either sent delegates or greetings to the Brooklyn 
meeting. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Avery, of Chicago, Mrs. 
Williams, of Philadelphia, Miss Brittan, of Bal- 
timore, and others, gave interesting particulars 
respecting the raising of funds. During this day’s 
sessions also, as well as on Thursday, the reports 
from the Missions were read and listened to with 
deep interest. Miss Waterbury gave a sketch of 
the Burmah Missions, founded by Miss Marston, 
where mothers’ meetings and girls’ schools are 
well established. In China a beginning is made 
among the women. From Greece Miss Kyle re- 
ported success in school-work among the wealthier 
families, and Dr. Howard Crosby followed with 
an address on this nationality, with whose history 
and literature he is so familiar, reviewing the con- 
dition of Christianity there, and showing how 
much remains yet to be done. Mrs. Pruyn’s re- 
marks on Thursday on the Japan Home, at Yoko- 
hama, which she helped to establish, were partic- 
ularly interesting. It is five years only since this 
was started, and in that time the Society bas had 
eight Missionary ladies associated with it, and 
sixty Japanese young women are now boarding 
in the house. The expenses of the institution are 
about $6,000 a year, while its influence for good 
among the female portion of the population is 
already beyond calculation. Repor were read 
from Miss Guthrie and Miss Pearson, both now 
in Japan, and Rey. Arthur Crosby read a state- 
ment of the financial condition of the Home. 

Of the evening meetings, two were held in the 
church of the Pilgrims where Plymouth church 
choir led the singing, and one in Dr. Inglis’s 
Reformed Church. These were well attended and 
to those not connected with the Union Society 
proved the most interesting of any. At the first 
two, addresses were inade by Drs. Budington and 
Storrs, Mr. Gracey of the Methodist Missions in 
India, Miss Linsley, Dr. Inglis, Mrs. Witten- 
meyer, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Cronin, of England, 
aud Mrs. Johnson, of Brooklyn. At the closing 
meeting, Thursday evening, conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Elmendorf, of Philadelphia, Prof. W. E. Griffis, 
of Japan, made a very effective address on the 
needs of that empire and paid a deserved tribute 
to the special work which the missionaries of the 
Woman’s Union are doing there in the way of 
reforming the tastes, manners, and habits of the 
Japanese women. Mrs. Pruyn closed with an 
affectionate address. 

The convention will be repeated probably every 
one or two years. J. 





THE REVIVAL TESTED. 

r1\HE faith of the ministers of Chicago was 

sorely tried when the sudden death of his brother 
summoned Mr. Moody away. The revival movement 
had opened most auspiciously, and was just gathering 
momentum. The meetings at the first were all that 
could be desired in point of numbers, thousands being 
turned away from the great tabernacle on the first 
Sunday afternoon, unable to obtain admittance. The 
noon prayer-meetings in Farwell Hall had been densely 
packed, and for those who were daily shut out over- 
flow meetings had been planned. The tabernacle had 
been nightly filed during week-day evenings, and in 


all the gatherings there were premonitions of the com-- 


ing revival. Curiosity had done much at first to bring 
the vast audiences together—real interest was begin- 
ning to operate now to the same end. The ministers 
who filled the platform at the beginning seemed more 
moved with astonishment at the daily-increasing 
crowds than impressed with the-solemnity of the ob- 
ject for which they were brought together; but, as 
Mr. Moody faithfully pressed the point that Christians 
themselves must first feel contrition for sin, it entered 
their hearts first. The broken, penitential confessions 
of afew of their number most strongly moved their 
brethren and the Christian element in the audiences, 
Just at this time the fateful telegram came. The 
revival was not yet really begun; there were only a 
few gracious drops, which indicated that above the 
city hovered a cloud of blessing. To Mr. Moody the 
ministers had entirely surrendered. Tke wisdom of 
his management was admired by all and never ques- 
tioned by any. Their title had been reduced to its 
origional meaning, and they were merely the ‘ser- 
vants” in this movement. Mr. Moody was the pillar 
upon which it all rested, and when it was told them 
that he must go, though none could say him nay, they 
scarcely would have been more dismayed had they 
seen the tabernacle roof bending in upon them. Such 
a panic seized upon them as sometimes comes upon an 
army when they learn that their favorite leader is no 
longer at the front. 

How quickly they rallied from their sudden con- 





sternation is greatly to their credit. In a hurried 
couucil with Mr, Moody plans were adopted for the 
rest of that aud the coming week. Major Whittle was 
chosen to fill Mr. Moody’s place, and every minister, 
from being merely a spectator, became an active 
worker to sustain the meetings. Instead of the move- 
ment carrying them, they bound themselves to carry 
the movement. it is a favorite saying of Mr. Moody 
that it is better to set teu men to work than to do the 
work of ten men; and in that regard his going away 
was a blessing instead of a disaster. Everywhere in 
pulpit and in prayer-meetings the clergy bave been 
active in urging that the meetings be sustained, and 
they have vever failed themselves to be present in 
large numbers on the platform. All that they could 
do seemingly has been done. 

The test which the undertaking is undergoing on 
account of Mr. Moody’s absence has turned upon it 
many curious and skeptical eyes. ‘** Now,” said a 
promiuent busivess man and infidel to the writer, 
“we will see whether this is a mau’s revival or not.” 
There is abundant evidence that others are looking on 
with the same thought in their minds. If it should 
dwindle away to a mere nothing while he is gone their 
conclusion would be that it is all Moody. If, on tbe 
contrary, it should lose little of itsstreugth it is searcely 
possible to expect that they would admit that it is of 
the Holy Spirit! Those who find rationalistic reasons 
for everything could very easily find potent causes to 
supply Mr. Moody's place. But is the testa fair one? 
If the revival should wax or wane according as he 
was present or absent would it any the less be a genu- 
inerevival? A genuine revival, we takeit, is evidenced 
by genuine conversions, which testify to its verity in 
reconstructed lives after the effort itself has passed 
away. 

But the meetings were no failures. There was a per- 
ceptible failing off in attendance at the noon meetings, 
and in the tabernacle there were rows of empty seats 
which showed that for some at least the magnet had 
departed. Bat the ranks of the believers, for whose 
special benefit these initial services are almost exclu- 
sively held, were scarcely diminisbed. They have con- 
tinued to come and to show a marked increase of 
interest. The culmination of feeling apparently was 
reached on the day set apart for fasting and prayer. 

Major Whittle, ou whose shoulders Mr. Moody threw 
hie mantle ip bis hasty departure for home, though not 
of so exalted a reputation as Mr. Moody, is’ still a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed. The read- 
ers of the Christian Union are aware of his successful 
evangelical services in the South, but probably they 
are not aware that, in ove sense, be is au evangelist of 
Moody’s own making. The two have long been friends, 
knit together iu soul as were David and Jonathan. 
They were both early workers in the city mission, 
tield, and both built up very large mission-schools, out 
of which in ench case grew a large mission-church. 
Major Whittle at} that time held the lucrative posi- 
tion of business manager of the Elgin Watch Company. 
If he gave up that he had before bim only the uncer- 
tain rewards that accompany the labors of an evan- 
gelist. But we do Major Whittle only exact justice 
when we say that we do not believe that that weighed 
much in keeping the balance down against the propo- 
sition. The sense of duty would have immediately 
outweighed all such considerations had that been 
clearly iv the scale. It was by a street lamp, late at 
night, that the final decision was made. The two had 
been earnestly talking over the matter. Mr. Moody 
opened his Bible and, by tbe aid of the light, read 
this: “ For necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me if I preach not the Gospel.””. And from that mo- 
ment the matter was settled. The Watch Company 
was given immediate notice of bis determination, and, 
although the directors, we understand, offered to allow 
him half of his time at his old salary for evangelistic 
labors, his resolution remained upshaken. Lt was no 
half-way measure with him. There was no compro- 
mise as between God and Mammon. It was all tor 
God. When he heard of it, one of bis brothers wrote: 
“It ‘Web’ bas made up his mind, you may be sure he 
will never back out of it.”’” That decision, we have no 
doubt, was final, and thousauds of people will unite 
with us in bidding him Godspeed! 

Major Whittle is very unlike Mr. Moody. He is very 
ideal—Mr. Moody re practical. Mr. Moody takes 
the incidents of the Bible and clotbes them with pew 
life, making them real, vivid and fresh as though they 
might bave happened yesterday. Mejer Whittle rare- 
ly thus dramatizes any event. Mr. Moody appeals to 
the heart—Major Whittle to the convictions. One 
uses facts to touch the emotions and, through them, 
the will—the other to reach the will and, through them, 
the emotions. Mr. Moody employs facts as facts— 
‘Major Whittle idealizes them like Swedenborg. The 
first takes them as illustrations of spiritual truths—tbe 
latter as though they were themselves spiritual] truths. 

The main power which drew Mr. Moody home was 
his desire to comfort his aged mother in her bereave- 
ment. Asan illustration of how unpalatable is al) ser- 
vice rendered to God from a mere sense of duty, Mr. 
Moody is fond of saying: “Suppose [ should go home 
to my old mother in Northfield, and say to ber, * Weil, 
mother, I’ve come bome to see you. 1 thought it was 
my duty to come and so I’ve come. And bere’s a 
book that I’ve thought it was my duty to present to 
you, and so I give you that.’ I think she’d say to me: 
*My son, you’d better go back if that is all that 
brought you here, and you can keep your old book, I 
don’t want it!’”” Inthe hasty council that was sum- 
moned before his ‘departure, the sight of tbat son 
broken down with grief for the loss of a loved brother, 
but more broken down atill witb the thought of the 
sorrow that had come upon bis mcther, showed how 
uplikely it was that be would ever pay her such a 
visit. With such heavy responsibilities as were then 
resting upon him iv this city every one would not only 
have pardoned, but would have justified him in stay- 
ing here tomeetthem. The telegram, like the message 
of the sisters to Jesus, did net urge vor even suggest 
bis leaving. Like that it merely intimated: “He 
whom thou lovest is dead.” And the world will honor 
bim the more that, obeying the dictates of his heart, 
he burried home to be present at the last funeral rites 
of bis brother and to wipe away witb filial devotion the 
tears of his aged and stricken mother, and to comfort 
her with the comfort wherewith he himself is com- 
forted of God. M. C. Hazarp. 
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Steinway's Victory and Laurel:. 


The following official report of the 
Judges of Awards, accompanying the 
Medal, shows conclusively that the high- 
est honors in the gift of the Centennial 
authorities were unanimously awarded to 
STEINWAY & Sons, viz.: For greatest con- 
cert capacity in Grand pianos, as also 
highest deyree of excellence in all their 
styles of pianos, viz.: largest volume, 
purity and duration of tone, and extra- 
ordiuary carrying capacity with pre- 
cision and durability of mechanism; 
also, novel disposition of the strings and 
construction, and bracing of the metal 
frame, 

The report then minutely describes 
and emphatically endorses the six prin- 
cipal patented improvements which 
have made the Steinway 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


Referring to Steinway’s exhibits in 
Machinery Hall of samples of hardware, 
metal framesand patent tubular actions, 
the report further states: 

These articles of composite metal show 
the highest perfection of finish and 
workmanship and the greatest firmness 
and uniformity of metal structure, a 
steel-like and sounding quality with a 
tensile strength exceeding 5,000 lbs. per 
square centimetre, as demonstrated by 
actual tests. The full metal frames of 
cupola shape, possess an unequalled de- 
yree of resistance, permitting a vastly 
increased tension of strings without the 
slightest danger of break or crack in 
said metal frames, thereby considerably 
inereasing the vibratory power, and 
augmenting the lasting qualities of their 
instruments. 

Signature of the Judge: 
H. K. OLIVER. 
Approval of Group Judges: 
J, SCHTEDMAYER, v. F. KUPKA, 
Go. F. BRISTOW, SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, 
JOSEPH HENRY, JAMES C. WATSON, 
EK. LEVASSEUR, Ep. FAVRE PENT, 
J. EK. HILGARD, Fk. A. P. BARNARD. 


There wasa photographer who lived in a stew. 
He had so many babies he didn’t know what to do. 
And this charming paraphrase of Mother 
Goose is eminently true of G. G. Rockwood, 
whose rooms at 839 Broadway are daily graced 
with little ones of all ages, in the photograph- 
ing of whom Mr. Rockwood is peculiarly suc- 
cessful. The best children’s pictures we have 
ever seen have been his handiwork. Nor is 
he less successful with “children of larger 
srowth,” including clergymen, of whom he 
has a large gallery. An interesting and amus- 
ing card just issued contains the portraits of 
one hundred and twenty-five chi¢dren taken 
by Mr. Rockwood, and they speak in high 
terms of his skill in posing and artistic finish. 
The entire success of his experiment of fur- 
n'shing first-class portraiture at prices ad- 
justed to the times has greatly augmented his 
patronage and thereby enabled him to still 
further enhance the excellency of his por- 
traits without increase of prices, which re- 
main at the following low rates: Imperial 
cards, $6 per dozen; cartes de visites, $3 per 
dozen, 

In copying pictures Mr. Rockwood is espe- 
cially expert, and daguerreotypes or other 
likenesses sent to him from any part of the 
country will receive his most careful personal 
attention. His success is due to his constant 
presence in the operating room. His experi- 
ence and skill are second to none of our met- 
ropolitan photographers. 


Wilson & Greig’s Opening. 


The opening of the Fall and Winter Fash- 
ions in imported cloaks and costumes, &c., on 
Monday at the popular house of Wilson & 
Greig, No. 711 Broadway, corner of 9th Street, 
was attended by a very large and fashionable 
gathering. The exhibition of novelties was 
exceedingly beautiful and attractive. There 
were offered also all varieties of ladies’ and 
chiidren’s furnishing goods, wedding trous- 
seaux, infant’s wardrobes, novelties in cloths 
and cloakings, silk and fur-lined cloaks, silks 
of every description, mourning goods, and a 
choice and extensive assortment of furs at 
fow rates. Dressmaking is a specialty of this 
house, which announces that all last year's 
costumes, whether imported or of their own 
manufacture, will be sold at a sacrifice. Al- 
though not of the latest fashion, they are as 
fashionable as the great majority of the peo- 
ple require, and are to be had at rates much 
below those of costumes made up this year. 

Contemplated Removal. 

Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising 
Agents, Philadelphia, have been compelled 
by the great increase in their business to 
make arrangements for removal to more 
conmmodious quarters in the “ Times’’ Build- 
ing, corner of Chestnut and Eighth Streets, 
which will be completed in November. We 
congratulate our friends on the prosperity 
which necessitates this change. 





New York Ballad and Glee Club, 

At the October reception of the Teachet’s 
Association to be held at Steinway Hail, a 
Matinee Concert will be given at 4 P.M. by 
the New York Ballad and Glee Club under 
the direction of G. G. Rockwood, Esq. This 
admirable organization comprises Miss Kate 
E. Stark, Soprano, Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills, 
Contralto Mr. A. D. Woodruff, Counter 
Tenor, Dr. "Arthur T. Hills, Tenor, Mr. Geo. 
G. Rockwood, Tenor, Mr. Jules G. Lumbard, 
Basso, Conductor and Solo Pianist, 8S. Austen 
Pearce, Mus. Doc. Oxon. Applications for 
engagements should be addressed to G. A. 
Rockwood, manager, 839 Broadway, New 
York. We know of no more delightful enter- 
tainment than is given by this club, and their 
services to churches, libraries and the like, 
cannot fail to be both lucrative and in all 
other respects entirely satisfactory. 


We refer our readers to the advertisement 
on another page, of “The Dining Room 
Magazine.” The company publishing it are 
thorougly responsible, and the Magazine is a 
marvel at the low subscription price of 50 
cents per annum, postage paid. Besides, the 
publishers offer a premium can of the Cele- 
brated Royal Baking Powder. It is enough 
to say, regarding the Baker Powder, that it 
received the highest award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition for its Purity, Strength and 
Wholesomeness, and has a reputation of long 
standing for being a reliable article. They 
‘also offer to forward the premium postage 
paid. Every housekeeper in the country 
should avail herself of this opportunity. 


Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Provf Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 

The Centennial Exposition medal and 
diploma of merit bave been awarded to H. W. 
Johns, No. 87 Maiden Lane, for asbestos mate- 
rials,among whichare his improved steam pipe 
and boiler coverings, consisting of asbestos- 
lined hair felts and cement felting, which are 
ready for use and can be easily applied by any 
one at a less cost for results attained than 
any others. Mr. Johns is also the patentee and 
manufacturer of asbestos tire-proof paints for 
structural purposes, a roof paint of superior 
quality ; asbestos roofings, sheathings, cement, 
steam packing, etc. 


Frank Miller’s Harness O11 received 


the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


NEW 





‘PUBLICATIONS 


Is“ Eternal’ Punishment 
Endless ? 


BY JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Pu. D., 
Principal of Williston Seminary, Hasthampton. 
Sa. 16 mo.; Cloth, $1; Paper, 75cts, 

A New England Congregational clergyman 
writes: “I have read the work with exceeding 
satisfaction.” Another says: “I wish I could let 
you know how much your book has helped me.” 
A leading Presbyterian minister writes: “Ido not 
remember ever to have read a book that has taken 
deeper hold of me.”’ * A thoughtful, candid, earn- 
est little book.”—Advance. “ Well written and 
shows careful study.’’— Methodist. ** An important 
contribution of calmness and critical reserve to 
theological inquiry.’’—Liberal Christian. 

*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO, 
381 Washingten St., Boston. 





The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautitally Hlustrated. 
Price (postpaid $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
The ‘International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years ! 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 
111 & 114 William 8t., 113 & 115 State &t., 
New York. Chicago. 








ALL CLERGY MEN. 


° Sunday-School \ Superintendents, 


Teachers, a 
should have 


; scholars, 
SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS FOR 1577. 
BY THE MONDAY CLUB. 

The book is not a commentary; nor is it a collec- 
tion of religious essays. Minute verbal criticiem 
and abstract discussions have been avoided. The 
aim of the writers has been to grasp the central 
thought of each lesson, and to unfold and impress 
this with freshness and vigor, and in its practical 
re'ations. The volume for the current year had 
the unqualified commendation of the Evangelical 
press of the country. 

12 400 Large Pages, $1.50. 2? 

Ready Oct. 23. At all bookstores. or sent by mail, 
on receipt of price. LOCKWOOD, BROOKs & ©O.., 
Publishers, wonton, Mass. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYL OR & ce 0.. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 





Appletons’ Periodicals. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL: a Monthly Miscel- 
lany of Popular Literature. New Series. 25 
cents per number. $3.00 per annum. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is now published monthly; 
it is devoted to popular literature and all matters 
of taste and genera) culture—published ata price 
to bring it within the reach of all classes. It con- 
tains superior fiction,in the form of serials and 
short stories; papers graphically descriptive of 
picturesque places; articles upon men of note, and 
upon the babits of different peoples; essays upon 
household and social topics; articles of travel and 
adventure; scientific and industrial articles writ- 
ten in a graphic and popular style. In brief, the 
aim is to be comprehensive, including in its plan 
all branches of literature and all themes of inter- 
est to intelligent readers. Each number is illus- 
trated. 

TERMS: Three dollars per annum, postage pre- 
paid, to all subscribers in the United States: or 
l'wenty-five Cents per number. A Club of Four 
Yeariy Subscriptions will entitle the sender to an 
extra subscription gratis; that is, five copies will 
be sent one year for twelve dollars. For #7.20, AP- 
PLETONS’ JOURNAL and THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY (full price, eight dollars), postage pre- 
paid. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHL 
ducted by E. L. YOUMANS. 


This periodical was started (in 1872) to promote 
the diffusion of valuabie scientific knowledge, in 
a readable and attractive form, among all classes 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, for the sun that hath come to 
tellus again of the bounty of God, wide-shining, not alone 
upon the earth but everywhere, not according to the measure 
of the need of thy creatures, but according to its own royal 
overflow, enough, and transcendently more than enough. 
Were there more worlds that dwelt in light there would be 
enough for them all forevermore. Thou art the Sun of Right- 
eousness; and in the greatness of thy thought, in the great- 
ness of thy love and of thy mercy toward us that are poor 
and needy, we have no measure of thee. There isno thought 
that can rise to the grandeur of the fullness of the divine 
nature. And when we are touched by thine outshining: 
when our souls feel even in the least degree the impulse of 
thy soul, we are lifted up, and are strange to ourselves, and 
almost lose thought of custom, of law and of things familiar, 
and walk as men in a dream of joy; and because it subsides 
so soon we fear that it is fantasy; yet,O Lord, must we be 
forevermore so unfamiliar with thee as not to know the im- 
pulse of thy heart upon ours—the knocking of thy soul at 
the door of our souls? 

We come, tnis morning, to pray that we may feel ourselves 
to be more the children of God; that we may have more 
knowledge of how to lift ourselves up into the very atmos- 
phere of God; that we may abide in him, and so in power; 
that abiding in him we may look upon all this lower life, 
necessary and yet low, as kings and priests in the heavenly 
host look down upon them. We pray for that power by 
which we shall become free from the thrall of life, and walk 
in an everlasting glory. Our days are troubled days. We 
sink into gulfs. We wander in the thicket and are torn. 
‘The way is bard; and panting and fainting we often sit down 
to take counsel with fear or with death. Why, O Lord, 
should thy children be so humbled into bondage, and be led 
by captivity, and be under the thrall of fear? Art not thou 
the Deliverer? Wilt thou suffer thine own so to walk? Give 
to us, we pray thee, that supernal light and that influence of 
life which shall increase our energy, so that we shall mount 
up as with wings; so that in all the royal way we shall travel 
without weariness. 

Grant, we pray thee, this morning, to every one in thy 
presence the revelation of thy presence and the con- 
sciousness of thy great love to him. Call each one by 
his soul-name, so that he shall know himself to be kuown, 
and so that he shall know himself to be in the companion- 
ship of God. And make this to many and many a soul the 
wate of heaven—the gate of revelation, and of inspiration, 
and of power, and of hope, and of joy, and of blessing. We 
pray that in the light of thy countenance every one of us 
may be able to look upon our sorrow, and discern what it is 
when it comes, and how it may be cured. Grant, O Lord, that 
we may know how to read the book of our own experience, 
and also to see in the disciplines to come only the true and 
the right way. May all of us learn how to rate at its true 
value the past, and how to take at their’ true value the 
things which are coming but that are not visible to our 
senses. So may this day be filled with all the fullness of the 
Godhead. 

Grant, we pray thee. O God, that those who sit in sorrow 
may find their sorrow struck through with heavenly com- 
fort. May those who find themselves weak, and ready to give 
up the doubtful conflict, find themselves strong in the Lord; 
and may those of discontented hearts, to whom life has been 
sparing, and to whom mercies come in afflicting ways, have 
in themselves the interpreting of the Holy Ghost; that they 
may behold the hidden things of thy providence, and under- 
stand better the ways of God to them. We pray that we may 
each feel that we are strangers and pilgrims in this life; and, 
important as are our duties here, needful as the flesh and its 
institutions are for us, may we discern the higher life, the 
better world, the nobler service, and long for that which is 
better, and reach out our hands toward the city of eur God. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all that are present 
this mornfng—strangers from strange places, but all familiar 
to thee. May the presence of God give to them the sense of 
coming home. May they join in prayer, in sacred songs, and 
in all the truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as under their 
own Father's roof—for this is thy home, thou art their Father, 
they are children; and may they have the children’s portion 
to-day. And bless, we beseech of thee, those whom they have 
left behind them. May their thougbts, their yearnings and 
their memories of persons and things that are dear to them 
come up before thee, thou royal Giver, to whom it is in in- 
finite ways more blessed to give than to receive. Do exceed- 
ing abundantly more for them every one than they can ask 
or think. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, shall be 
praises evermore. Amen. 


SERMON.* 
THE BURDEN-BEARER. 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for lam meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.”"—MATT. xi., 28-30. 
rT \HERE have probably been periods of more 
instant and acute suffering than the time at 
which Christ spake; but the more we know of 
the interior history of the Jews at that time, the 
more profoundly are we affected by the sense of 
their desolateness and their general unhappiness, 
yearning and craving to get out of an intolerable 
condition, whether of the body, of society, or of 
civil affairs. 
They had been overwhelmed with continuous 
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wars. They had suffered from all manner of out- 
breaks which had been quenched by blood. Sea 
and land were under the hand of the severest ex- 
tortioners—the Roman tax-gatherers, who had 
farmed out the taxes, the profits of collecting 
which came by exacting to the uttermost what- 
ever could be wrung from the helpless hand of 
labor and of poverty. Mixed with a foreign peo- 
ple who were an offense to their whole religious 
spirit; poor, oppressed, and with sicknesses in- 
numerable, such as come from squalid living, and 
such as still, in the Orient, afflict the people, the 
country was a hospital. Nothing can more affect- 
ingly show the state of want that existed there 
than the fact that when the Saviour was preach- 
ing—and no places, not the very streets which 
were highways, were sulficient for his audience— 
he was obliged to charge them many times with 
coming out not on account of a desire to be better, 
but because they had heard of the distribution of 
bread. > 

Now, we can conceive that there might be a 
bread congregation gathered in some purlieus and 
in some gulfs where the offscouring of vice and 
crime had reign ; but nowhere else could we have 
a continuous throng following men merely for the 
sake of something to eat. And that is intensified 
when you see in the Lord’s Prayer, so short and 
so comprehensive, that one of the petitions, as if 
it were necessary to meet the strongest want of 
the greatest number of men, was, ‘‘Give us this 
day our daily bread.” This making the loaf a 
god, and praying to it, as it were, out of profound 
hunger, is a measure of the wretchedness of those 
times and that people. And if you add to this 
how much of the life of Christ was occupied as a 
Healer, what throngs came to him, and how many 
of his hours were spent, not in instructing, but in 
healing, these facts go to testify to the extreme 
misery of that people at that time. 

Therefore it is all the more remarkable when he 
says, upon this occasion as upon others, ‘* Come to 
me, all miserable creatures, all groaning wretches, 
all sick, all poor, all burdened folks, all that are 
grief-stricken, all that are heavy-laden—come to 
me, and I will give you rest.” If this be the voice 
of God, itis sublime. If it be the voice of man, 
it is the most impudent egotism that ever lunacy 
was afflicted with; for no man, it seems to me, in 
his wildest fantasy, would presume to say to the 
great suffering mass of men around him, ‘‘Come 
to me, and all of you shall find relief.” And yet, 
if Christ were God, unconsciously do we see 
beaming out from this attitude and this language 
his consciousness of his divinity. It was the lan- 
guage with which he had been accustomed to 
speak in the upper sphere. It was the impulse of 
a nature that for a long time had looked out on 
trouble and desired to relieve it. It was the voice 
of God speaking iu the flesh, and saying, *‘ Come 
unto me, and [ will give you rest.” 

What is that rest? ‘*‘ Learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” 

A man’s body may be triumphant in everything 
that physical nature wants, and yet the soul spoils 
it allif it be discontented and in trouble; and a 
man may be like an inquisitor’s rack, and the soul 
is serene if it be in the right condition, and filled 
with divine power; for man is not the outside ; 
man is the inside. He is that which he is by rea- 
son of moral sense ; by reason of spirituality ; by 
reason of all that which the animal has not. Man- 
hood is that which makesus men. And he who is 
strong, wise, and full in the inward nature, is the 
master of all his circumstances ; and life must 
needs be obedient to him, whether it smite or 
soothe ; whether it be bitter or sweet; whether 
there be storm orcalm. It is the man that deter- 
mines the condition and nature of external cir- 
cumstances. There has been as much happiness 
at the stake as there ever was on the throne, and 
more. There has been as much happiness in dun- 
geons as ever there was in palaces, and wore. 
Ido not mean to say that every person who is in 
adverse circumstances may be happy; I simply 
mean to say that we have had insight and experi- 
ence enough to show that the thing is possible, 
and that there is a higher average life or condi- 
tion than that which wen usually seek, or than 
that which they usually attain. 

I read to you in the opening service a portion of 
the immortal chapter of Christ’s love discourse, 
in which he gives to his disciples the secret of this 
wonderful power, where he says to them, ‘‘ Abide 
in me andI in you.. As the Father hath loved 
me, so have I loved you.” It is as if he had said, 
‘Stay in that love. Let it circle around you ; let 
it be as an abiding effluence about you, till your 
own mind catches that spirit ; till you are lifted 





into a perfect sympathy with me, and into an in- 
ward communion, so that I transfuse you, and so 
that your life is no longer a conscious life in the 
flesh, but is a life that is hid with Christ in God.” 

This communion of our natures with the divine 
nature grows clearer and clearer from the earliest 
days of the prophets down to the last teachings 
of the evangelists and the apostles. 

Jonsider how poor uninspired men are. Con- 
sider what the glow and the glory of an inspired 
man is. Let me give you asimple illustration to 
help you to a larger conception of the effect of 
this union with Christ by the inward life. 

Do you recollect what a miserable set of fellows 
the apostles were when the Saviour lived on earth 
and walked with them ? We behold them on the 
hither side, as we do the moon, the other side of 
which is black forever. The side of their life 
which is toward us is radiant with the associations 
of their after experience. The memory associates 
with them all the bounties and blessings that have 
streamed forth from them through the church for 
two thousand years. But see what they were 
when Christ was with them. They were men who 
were gathered from the humblest callings ; men 
who, with one exception—John—were without 
genius, and were undeveloped ; men who were no 
worse than common men, and no better; men 
who were just as sordid, just as selfish, just as 
avaricious, just as ambitious as men _ ordi- 
narily were. The politics of the church was 
shown as much in the twelve disciples as they 
ever have been since; and you know they 
quarreled with each other on the way to Jeru- 
salem as to who should be first in the king- 
dom. They manifested various traits which 
proved that they were simply men—fair average 
men, of an uneducated, low type. How utterly 
helpless they were! How unprepared they were 
to go with Christ! How little had they under- 
stood his teachings that were the divinest! How 
they stood gaping in bewilderment and amaze- 
ment of sorrow when he disappeared from their 
side, and death took him! How they went wan- 
dering about as calves in a pasture when their 
mother is gone and hunger seizes them, knowing 
not how to help themselves! They scattered 
every whither, saying, ‘‘ We thought it had been 
he that should deliver Israel.” And then when he 
arose, his recovery was as much an amazement as 
his loss had been ; and they were utterly unadapt- 
ed to the condition in which they were left, 
until the Holy Ghost descended on them with 
miraculous power, and they were lifted above 
their former selves; and see how thenin a mo- 
ment these men were other than the men that we 
know them to have been while Christ was alive 
and with them. What wisdom, what cogent rea- 
soning, what mastership of the human moral 
sense belonged to them! How all the crowds 
trembled at the movement of their power! What 
eloquence, what boldness, and what success were 
theirs! ‘They went everywhere like burning 
torches. They carried light wherever they went. 
What they were before, uninspired man is. What 
they were afterwards, the ages that have reflected 
their light must tell. The difference is that which 
exists between the man who is living under the 
inspiration of natural causes, and the man who 
has been so exalted by the help of God that his 
mind is open to the supernal impulse of the di- 
vine mind. 

There is another example afforded by the his- 
tory of one of the apostolic band, though not 
one of the disciples. I mean him of Damascus, 
who went red-handed, sear, with a cruel con- 
science, toward that place, and on whom fell the 
royal glory, the vision, the voice, the impulse. 
Thereafter, when he was lifted up into the 
heavenly state, as it were, where, in all the round 
world, could there be found so noble a nature as 
that of this onee proud, hard, pharisaic, perse- 
cuting Jew? In compassion, in magnanimity, in 
acuteness of reasoning and logic, in large sym- 
pathy, in universality of manhood, there is not 
the equai of what Paul became so soon as the - 
Holy Ghost fell upon him, and he was lifted out 
of this lower and subordinate natural state into 
the higher and true natural state. If that be 
nature to which men come when they are full and 
ripe, then nature in its highest and truest sense 
is that state of mind in which we exist when we 
are lifted above the circumstance of time and 
matter, and into the immediate presence of the 
divine nature. We ought not to go back grub- 
bing after nature : we ought to go furward where 
the faculties have found their complete develop- 
ment. That is nature which we come to by cul- 
ture—not that which we come to before we are 
unfolded by culture. 
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Many instruments by which culture comes in 
spiritual things we do understand; and many 
collateral causes and effects which belong,to the 
realm of a man’s spiritual nature we better under- 
stand now than the disciples did in their day ; but 
the core of this matter is forever hidden from us, 
or is hidden from us until we have come to a 
higher sphere of existence. Therefore those steps 
by which you can scientifically demonstrate this 
truth cannot be taken at present, and that is not 
what I am attempting to do this morning; but I 
desire to impress upon your minds that as a cen- 
tral element there is such a divine nature as I 
have described, and that men may come to Jesus 
in such a sense as that they shall have a power, a 
clarity and an emotional life which is able abso- 
lutely to dominate over all external conditions, so 
that men who are in sorrow rise up out of that 
sorrow, the cause not being taken away; so that 
men who are weak rise into strength, though that 
which made them weak abides. Though the 
body suffers ; yea, though, suffering, it draws down 
with it the faculties and powers of the mind itself, 
there is above an agency, cogent, penetrating, 
omnipotent ; and by as much as God descends into 
the atmosphere of our souls, lifting us up toward 
him, by so much we are, as he is, above the higher 
conditions of human life. As the drops that 
come from the stormy sea rise in vapor, invisibly 
filling the air, till at last they are treasured in such 
masses that they condense to clouds, and as over 
upon them shines the sun, giving them every hue 
and color, so that, assuming all forms, they hang 
magnificent, motionless in the upper air, the 
wonder and the joy of all that look upon them; 
so out of the troubled abyss of the human pas- 
sions there may exhale and rise the invisible 
elements of the soul into God’s atmosphere, 
where the light of the glory of God shines upon 
them; and these very aspects of the light that 
come up from a stormy conscience, and even from 
pools of filth, shall be filled with the divine 
majesty and beauty and glory. 

Now, is it true, even if I cannot tell you how, 
that while we are helped in our lower nature by 
what are called natural causes, while we are edu- 
cated through institutions, while our successful 
growth and development require that we should 
be surrounded by laws and various other earthly 
influences, the soul may rise through these up 
into such a susceptible spiritual condition that 
the throb and impulse of the divine nature shall 
fall upon our souls and give us an abiding state 
of wisdom, of peace, of rest, and of joy in the 
Holy Ghost? Is that true? If it is not, the faith 
of all ages has withered. If it is not true the 
Word of God is an orchard that is full of leaves 
without an apple. If it is not true the hope of 
the race decays in the blossom—or rather in the 
bud, for there are no blossoms. But all the way 
through the New Testament this is the one 
thought of Christ: ‘‘Ye subjects of the flesh, 
whose life among men is purely of the flesh; ye 
that are abused.in bone and in muscle, and tor- 
mented in nerve; ye that are subject to the rising 
and the setting sun, with all the incidents and ex- 
periences that go with it; ye that have sicknesses, 
and bereavements, and groans, and sorrows, and 
tears; ye that are oppressed, and are carrying 
burdens for other men; ye that are crucified in 
every way—come to me and I will give you rest. 
Learn my soul-lesson. I am meek, and I am 
lowly ; | am the most bountiful of teachers : come 
to me, and I will give rest to your souls.” 

Strip off the figures of kingdoms and kings, 
and of oriental cities and majesties, and take the 
central thought of the divine presence and beau- 
ty and power, and think of the ineffable gladness 
and joy that it may give to the human soul. 
Have you never seen anybody whose mere pres- 
ence, without a word being spoken, made your 
house happier to you than scores of others could 
have done? Have you never heard, on mornings 


’ when you were fresh, and everything in you was 


fine and subtle, some little bird that sang out 
from among the leaves and gave your soul an 
upward rush or impulse such as no chorded bands 
in the world could have given it? We must not 
measure things by their outwardness, Sometimes, 
when the soul is in a susceptible state, the lisp 
of a blue-bird or a robin in the spring sets it a 
flying ; and sometimes when you are in that state 
God spreads abroad his influence over you, 
and reaches out his hands, and says, ‘‘ Peace 
I give unto you ;” and is there not in the reality 
of that truth enough to make a man content dur- 
ing his three score years and ten with the hope 
of the glory that shall be revealed to him ? 

This is our prerogative. No man shall tear me 
down from that faith, While 1 sympathize with 





every step that is being taken in the investigation 
of God in matter, and in the investigation of the 
methods of God with physical things, the methods 
of God with the soul are far above the crucible, 
and far above the measures which are ordinarily 
applied in science ; and my hope, my belief, is 
that the cleansing of our knowledge in the lower 
sphere is but John the Baptist going before, and 
that the time is coming when science, with better 
impulses and a better inspiration, shall open a 
higher knowledge of the soul. 

In that nobler sphere where the soul’s atmos- 
phere is love, and we dwell in it ; in that sphere 
which has no need of the sun nor of the moon, 
and that therefore has no alternations of night to 
day—in that sphere, when we come into it, we 
shall be forever with the Lord, and shall forever 
submit our souls to his. Just as natural as a 
trained singer, though starting the tune below 
the pitch, glides into it, and goes with the current 
of song; so everywhere and always the human 
will that is swallowed up in the will of Christ 
Jesus, whatever may be the event, meets it, and 
glides into concurrence and concord with it. 

This is the state, then, from which we must 
understand things that are scattered through the 
the Word of God. When men are in Christ Jesus 
they are said to be free. There is all freedom in 
the higher life. We escape from the thrall of 
lower natural laws when we have risen into this 
supereminent spiritual condition. Paul says that 
from a man who has risen into it everything flees 
away that is evil. It does. Temptations cease. 
He is dead to the lower life. You are dead to 
some things. There are many of you who are 
dead to falsehoods. Opportunities to depart from 
the truth are not temptations to you. There are 
some of you who are dead to everything like 
appetite. Gluttony and intemperance have no 
dangers for you. There is no susceptibility in 
you which makes the occasions of these things 
temptations to you. There are many of you who 
are dead to thieving. There is no temptation for 
you connected with the exposure of goods in your 
presence. You might walk through Golconda 
without having the gold-dust of others’ weatth 
cleave to your garments. You have the expe- 
rience of what it is to carry the lower nature so 
subdued by the higher that the faculties are no 
longer avenues of temptation through which it is 
possible to tempt you. When one lives wholly in 
this divine acquaintanceship; when one comes 
into that mystic union with God, and feels the 
stimulating influence of the divine nature, he is 
dead to the lower life—so much so that Paul has 
a duality of men in his theory. He speaks of his 
body and appetites as something besides himself. 
He is growing toward himself—toward the real 
man that is going to survive. He has come, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, into a 
state where he does not sin any more—into the 
upper life, and he says, ‘‘ The law is holy and just 
and good, and the spirit in me approves of it; 
and so it is not any more I that transgress: it 
is the other man, and not I that am above him.” 

Of course it is a figure of speech; but it is all 
the more capable for this reason of giving that 
poetic light which is the most interpretive in re- 
gard to our higher relations. There is such a 
thing as being set free from temptations by the 
inspiration and impletion of the upper faculties 
of the mind by the Holy Ghost; and sin has no 
dominion over a man under such circumstances. 

Now, it is impossible for a man to make an in- 
ventory of all the minor duties which belong to 
him, and all the interlacing relations which exist 
between him and others; no man can pause to 
examine himself in regard to the details of thought 
and action which are transpiring every day in the 
household ; but there is a comprehensive state 
such as I have been describing—the consciousness 
of the Holy Ghost—which is a substitute for all 
these details. 

“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore, love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” 

So that higher state becomes not simply the sub- 
stitute, but the cause of those subtle duties and 
those interlaced relations which men sustain to 
each other in society. 

That for which all usage, all instruction and all 
institutions were established was the development 
of the child-man into a full Christ-man, so that 
he shall be susceptible of taking his influence and 
impulse and motive-power directly from God, and 
not from his own intelligence alone ; and when a 
man comes into that higher state all these things 
he can use, but not one of them can use him. 
Then the Sabbath becomes a day of delight, but 
it is not a day of bondage to him; it is not his 
master, but he is its master ; and he can say, on 





was made for me, and not [ for the Sabbath. I 
am not going to spend my life in keeping Sunday 
as though it were a jewel: Sunday is bound to 
keep me. I was not bound to help institutions : 
institutions were bound to help me. I am not 
going to sacrifice myself to my net, my line apd 
my boat: my boat, my line and my net were cre- 
ated for my convenience.” And all these institu- 
tions of society which are indispensable to the 
lower periuds of development ought to lead men 
above their physical necessities. Every good in- 
stitution has its result in this: that it sets men 
free from the necessity of it by lifting them up to 
a higher sphere where they are under better in- 
struction and better direction. 

So, while sometimes I seem irreverent, I am 
afraid, to brethren who do not understand the 
ground which I take, while I seem destructive in 
the words that I utter like flails and cudgels 
against forms and ceremonies and ordinances and 
institutions of every kind, I do it not because I 
undervalue subsidiary instrumentalities, but be- 
cause I have an earnest desire to present before 
mankind a higher way. These, if you can get 
nothing else ; but something better than these, if 
it be possible; for we are not worms. We are 
better than birds. ‘‘ Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.” We are not men: we are gods 
in disguise and in disgrace. God procreates only 
God, and we are of him; and it is to bring out 
that thought of the soul, of the innermost nature, 
and of that realm which yet one day shall be 
co-extensive with the race, that I speak thus. 

This leads me to the last remark which I shall 
make on this subject, and which I shall address 
to those who are hungering and thirsting after 
the second coming of Christ. Let me say, dearly 
beloved, that it seems to me you have stumbled 
in regard to the material coming of Christ in the 
same way that the old Jews stumbled and fell 
headlong, when they supposed that he was com- 
ing with trumpets, with banners, with armies, 
and with a victorious sword. Christ will never 
come, as I hold, in the flesh. He has suffered and 
entered into glory; and when he comes again he 
wil come as an effluence, and not as a visible per- 
son, encased in the flesh. Nor will the world be 
purified by him reigning as if he were an earthly 
monarch. But I believe there will be a gradual 
development into this conception of soul-power. 
There will, I believe, be an opening up of spirit- 
ual intelligence. There will be a growing band of 
men who shall draw near to the Lord Jesus Christ 
until his spirit moves through their souls unob- 
structed as the air through the heavens. Thus it 
will be that by-and-by Christ will have come 
again in his disciples; and the Christ-spirit will 
be universal. Then all reformations will take 
place, all iniquities will come down, and all sighs 
and cries and groans will cease. 

By as much as we are remote from the sun we are 
frigid, we are winter-struck ; and by as much as 
we draw near to the sun we draw near to life in 
the physical man and in vegetation. So we are 
drawing near to the higher life when we draw 
near to God; and itis the hope of my life that 
more and more men are drawing near to him. In 
one way it is sad to behold the dryness of the 
spirit which exists, the universal unsettled con- 
dition of men, and their wandering out of church- 
esand going forth from various denominations, 
as indicating an unfed and unsatisfied state; but 
in another view it is glorious, as indicating that 
elevation in men by which they are not contefht 
with things beneath, but are reaching still higher, 
still higher, still higher, until the day shall dawn 
when men shall universally have entered into the 
light, and the new heaven and the new earth shall 
come, and God shall descend, and dwell with men, 
by dwelling in them. 

It is for us, then, each, to seek this. All men 
are susceptible of education, Lut all men are not 
alike susceptible of it. Some men learn slowly 
and some rapidly ; some in part, and some in full. 
All have not the same limitations and tharacter- 
istics. But it is for every man to aspire after this 
higher education, to seek for it, and to expect it 
at least in some measure. And they who come 
first, standing highest, should let the light and 
glory of their experience shine on and kindle 
those who come after and stand lower down. In 
the midst of your comfort and joy, as you rise 
toward the heavenly sphere, turn and look upon 
the multitude below, and shout down to them, 
that there is light and that there is gladness in 
this upper realm. As the church itself, far above 
you, is saying to you, ‘*Come, come,” so turn ye, 
and say to whomsoever will, ‘‘Come, and take of 
the water of life freely.” 
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THE CHURCHES. 

As the result of the Gospel Tent services in this city dur- 
ing the summer, Rey. Dr. Tyng reports about six hundred 
conversions. The weather necessitates the closing of the 
meetings. 

Rev. S. H. Lee, of Cleveland, presided at the dull meeting 
of the Cleveland Conference at Lorain. Six young men 
from Oberlin received license to preach: D. C. McNair, T. 
W. DeLong, W. B. Oleson, E. 8. Steele, O. V. Rice, E. A. 
Leeper. 


Witherspoon's statue was duly unveiled at Philadelphia on 
the 20th before several thousand people, chiefly Presbyteri- 
ans, the synods of Pennsylvania and New Jersey being pres- 
ent ina body. The statue stands in Fairmount Park east of 
Memorial Hail. 


Presbyterian Synod of Michigan met at Allegan Oct. 11-16. 
Sermon on the “Conflict between Science and Religion,” by 
Rev. Dr. Aikman, of Detroit. Much interest was taken by 
members in mission work in the State and also in the matter 
of systematic beneficence. 

Another Reformed Episcopal Church starts out for itself 
with a new building, the Emanuel congregation, Newark. 
Corner stone laid last week, Bishops Nickolson and Fallows 
and others officiating. Fraternal greetings from Rey. Dr. 
Fish, Baptist, Dr. Taylor, Dutch Reformed, Mr. Wheeler, 
Methodist. 


The Walnut Street Presbyterian Church of St. Louis has by 
the vote of its session joined the St. Louis Presbytery of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church. Previous to the tinal settle- 
ment of the question there was much debate whether the 
congregation, which has been independent, should unite it- 
self to the Northern or the Southern Presbyterian body. 

Preparations are making for the meeting of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, which will represent all the Presbyterian 
Churches of Christendom, in Edinburgh, July 3, 1877. Local 
committees have been appointed, and have prepared a 
schedule of topics to be discussed. Papers will be required 
to be written in English, and must be forwarded to the Edin- 
burgh Committee not later than May 1, 1877. 


November 1-2 is the date for the eighth annual meeting of 
the Woman's Board of Missions of the Interior at Chicago; 
the sessions at Union Park Church. Miss Maltbie and Mrs. 
Mumford, of Bulgaria, European Turkev, Miss Rankin, of 
Mexico, and other missicnaries, are expected to be present. 
Those desiring entertainment will please send their names at 
once to Mrs. Joseph Haven, 90 Warren Avenue, Chicago. 

The Baptist Theological Seminary of Chicago is to be re- 
moved to Morgan Park, a suburb of the city, about thirteen 
miles southward. The measure was decided upon unan- 
mously by the professors, trustees, pastors, and friends of 
the institution generally. By the removal, the seminary will 
have far more room, und escape from some of its embarrass- 
ments by the sale of its city property. 

An important point discussed by the Episcopal Board of 
Missions at Philadelphia last week was the prosecution of the 
work among the Southern freedmen, It was voted unani- 
mously to put this field in charge of the Domestic Committee 
by whom it could be more effectively cared for, though the 
change will not take place at present. Anagent is to be ap- 
pointed to present the claims of the colored people to the 
church at large. 


There are forty churches in the Long Island Baptist Asso- 
ciation, as reported at its annual meeting in Brooklyn last 
week. The additions during the year amount to about eight 
hundred and eighty, or more than twice the number of last 
year. A large number of the churches are calling for aid, 
but owing to the depletion of the treasury it is impossible 
for the Association to come to the reseue of all. Rev. Daniel 
Read presided as Moderator. 


Through the uninterrupted efforts of the “ Old South 
Church” Preservation Committee, the property has been 
finally secured for $400,000. The house and the land adjacent 
have been purchased, subject to a mortgage of $225,000 to the 
New England Life Insurance Company. All the balance of 
$175,000 has been advanced by persons who do not wish their 
names known. The fee of the property will be held by Mr. 
R. M. Pulsifer as trustee. Probably the New England Histor- 
ical Museum will occupy the building in time. 

A number of ministers and laymen interested in the erec- 
tion of an undenominational church, met at Greenwood 
Lake, N. J., on the 19th, and organized a company to secure 
funds and put up a building. It will be for the use of 
strangers who visit this resort during thesummer. Among 
those associated in the movement are Rey. Dr. Deems (Meth- 
odist), Rev. A. H. Bradford (Congregational), Montclair, N. 
J., Rev. Edward Eggleston, Rev. Mr. Boynton, Newark, Alex. 
Brandon, Esq., and others. 


Following oyt the spirit of the “denominational comity” 
plan, the California Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
have appointed Conference Committees to consider the needs 
of the bome mission field and providing for it mutually, and 
so avoiding the waste of separate energies and expense. The 
Congregational Association of California met at Redwood on 
the 3d inst., eighty-three ministers and delegates being pres- 
ent, with Rev. J. W. Hough as Moderator. Many topics were 
discussed and general, though not extensive, progress re- 
ported. Sacramento is the place for next year’s meeting. 

From Boston we hear that the work of putting up the 
Moody and Sankey building, which seemed to linger, is to 
be pushed along in earnest by the committee in charge. 
There is a hearty co-operation on tbe part of ministers and 
churches. The desire seems to be to have a building that can 
be used, for at least a year, for constant union effort after 
the evangelists have closed their meetings and gone. It is 
argued that to get the highest and best fruit from these spe- 
cial meetings even, they should not cease abruptly, but 





should be held on through the summer and longer. The 
meetings commence about Jan. Ist. 

Dr. Hamlin’s defense of Turkey in the present crisis ap- 
pears to be sustained by all the American missionaries there, 
judging from this statement in the * Pall Mall Gazette” from 
a person claiming to speak for them asa body. The writer 
says: ** The Protestant missionaries do not hesitate to declare 
that the Tuckish Government affords better assurance of re- 
ligious liberty than some forms of Christian rule which 
might replace it. The missionaries have such dread of Rus- 
sian ascendency that they have requested me confidentially 
to lay before the German Government certain proofs of Rus- 
sian intolerance, and to solicit Germany to secure from 
Russia guarantees of religious liberty before consenting to 
the dismemberment of Turkey, or Russian occupation. The 
missionaries have appealed to Germany because America’s 
policy of non-intervention in European affairs precludes her 
treating the question by diplomacy.” 

The Minnesota State Congregational Conference, at Austin, 
on the 12-16, organized with Rey. E. M. Williams, of Minneap- 
olis, as Moderator. Rev. G. A. Hood preached a clear and 
able opening sermon, and papers were read on interesting 
topics by Rev. D. L. Leonard, of Northfield, C. W. Merrill, of 
Spring Valley, E. M. Williams, and L. Waring, of Waseca. 
Pres. Strong, of Carleton College, made a report showing that 
the past year had been one of much prosperity to that insti- 
tution. Over $20,000 had been pledged within the State for 
the endowment of a chair of Physical Science. The different 
pupils had numbered 256, and had been drawn from seven 
States, and those from Minnesota came from thirty-one coun- 
ties. They represented nine different nationalities and eleven 
religious denominations. Just ten years ago the Conference 
elected the first Board of Trustees, and they began the work 
of building a college. No institution of the Northwest has gone 
forward more rapidly. Remarks were made by several, prov- 
ing that the college has the confidence and cordial sympathy 
of the churches; and resolutions to this effect were heartily 
adopted. As much interest is felt at the East as at the West 
in the matter of repudiating the Minnesota State railroad 
bonds, which the Legislature threatens to do, Presidént 
Strong read resolutions to the effect that every Christian 
citizen was bound to do all in his power to arouse the public 
toasense of its obligations to pay them. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
Home Missionary Superintendent, reported 11 new churches, 
with amembership of 168. Next meeting at Faribault. 


The Synod of New York met in the Presbyterian Church 
in Sing Sing, Oct. 17. The sermon was preached by the re- 
tiring Moderator, Rey. Jas. B. Dunn, of Boston. The whole 
of the following day was devoted to business, except the 
hour from four o'clock until five, when the Lord’s Supper 
was administered. On Wednesday evening there was a well- 
attended and very interesting Missionary meeting. Rev. Dr. 
Dickson, one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, Elder Robert Carter, and Rey. Mr. Kel- 
logg, Missionary to India, were the speakers. Secretary 
Dickson, of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, says 
that at some of the most important, and at the same time the 
most difficult points on the Pacific Railroad, toward its west- 
ern extremity, he found Chinamen instead of Americans. 
He was surprised at this, and inquired the reason. He was 
told that they were more reliable than either American, 
German, or Irish employés. As switch-tenders they could 
be depended on with the utmost certainty. The American 
would think that he had time to do something else before 
the arrival of the next train, and in consequence a misplaced 
switch would send it to destruction. The German would 
fall asleep over his pipe, and the Irishman, owing to too fre- 
quent interviews with his whiskey bottle. would perhaps get 
his ideas somewhat confused, but the Chinaman is always at 
his post ready for the train long before it is due, and if it is 
delayed he patiently waits for it. Dr. Dickson spoke of the 
Chinaman’s reverence for his parents, his respect for law, 
and his patient fidelity when placed in some responsible posi- 
tion, as among the qualities that make the Chinese hopeful 
subjects for Missionary effort. The Secretary, in his address 
on Home Missions, spoke of the earnest missionary spirit 
which, from the beginning of the present century, has ani- 
mated the Presbyterian Church, and stated that since 1802, 
she has ordained and sent out into our Home Missionary 
work more than 42,000 men. Previous to 18@2 no record of 
this branch of the work was made. The number of Home 
Missionaries in the early years of the Republic could not have 
been great, for the Presbyterian Church was itself small and 
weak. But who can estimate the good which has been done 
to the bodies and the souls of men by this army of Christian 
workers during the last three-quarters of a century ? 


Y. M. C. A. 


The Baltimore, Md., Y.M.C. A. have held on an average 
twenty open-air services a week the past summer. 

Vermont reports 1,107 conversions in 65 places during the 
past year, principally through the agency of the Y. M.C. A. 

The Y. M.C. A. of Houston, Texas, has suffered the loss by 
fire of all its property, including a library, reading-room and 
records. ; 

The Bowery Branch of the New York City Y. M. C. A. 
holds a daily prayer-meeting from 22 to lw’clock. All young 
men are cordially invited. 

In Philadelphia the Y.M.C. A. are holding Gospel meetings 
on Sabbath evenings at the Atlas, Grand Exposition and 
Elm Avenue Hotels, near the Centennial grounds. 


Ten years ago there was but one Young Women's Christian 
Association in the United States. To-day there are forty- 
seven ; sixteen of this number are the possessors of property 
valued at $1,000,000. In this city the Christian young ladies 
who are engaged in this noble work have their building on 
Fifteenth street. Christian men and women who have money 
to spend for the cause alway have the opportunity to ex- 
amine the work of these self-denying laborers and encourage 
them by their means as well as by their prayers. 

In addition to last week’s notice of the Convention of the 
New York Associations at Rome, we have these items: It 
was the largest, and in some respects, the most important 
Convention the Associations have held. It was particularly 
noticeable for its evangelistic influence and the prominence 
given to Bible topics. The first hour of each morning session 
was devoted to Bible Readings, given by Rev. 8. A. Taggart, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Rev. Geo. A. Hall, of Brooklyn, and H. B. 
Chamberlain, of Syracuse. The devotional meetings were 
attended by almost the entire Convention, a marked im- 





provement, in this respect, on any previous gathering of the 
kind. Gospel meetings were held each day at the now fa- 
mous “ Blacksmith Shop ** and McHarth Hall in charge of the 
delegates, and a Young Men's Mass Meeting in the Opera 
House Sunday afternoon. Atal) of these meetings inquirers 
presented themselves. Mr. W. W. Smith, of Poughkeepsie, 
was chosen President, and George L. Bonta Secretary. The 
State Executive Committee reported 78 Associations active in 
the State, an increase of 25 during the year. Rey. Geo. A. 
Hall has spent the greater part of the year in visitations to 
the Associations. The Committee asked for $3,000 to prose- 
cute the work the coming year; $2,300 were subscribed by 
Associations and delegates. The following State Executive 
Committee was appointed: G. B. Wassey, Chairman, H. B. 
Chamberlain, Secretary, J. H. Bronson, F. 8. Capen, A. L. 
Day, J. C. Havemeyer, Edward Huntington, E. L. Hedstrom, 
R. R. McBirney, D. W. McWillliams, J. H. MeGuire, C. E. 
Merriam, G. L. Morse, E. P. Platt, Geo. C. Sawyer, Wm. Tay- 
lor, Erskine Uhl, G. L. Bonta, H. N. Lockwood. A larger 
proportion of new men than usual were at the Convention, 
small Associations, as a rule. being well represented. 


PERSONALS. 

—Rev. M. B. Frink, of Beverly, is called to the church in 
Hamilton, Mass. 

—Rev. Thomas Heywood accepts the call of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Elizabethport. N. J. 

—Reyv. Dr. Daniel Marsh is invited to preach at the Wobui n, 
Mass., Congregational Church for a year. 

—Rev. Albert H. Heath was installed pastor of the North 
Congregational Church, New Bedford, on the 19th. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. Dr. Quint. 

—Rey. Dr. N. H. Griffin, formerly professor of ancient 
languages in Williams College and since then librarian, died 
at Williamstown on the lth. 

—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has commenced his series of six lectures 
at the Yale Seminary on the religious and political character 
of the Turkish Empire and its relation to missions. 

—Some twenty religious and benovolent societies in London, 
chiefly Congregational and Baptist, receive together over 
$50,000 by the will of the late Mrs. Emily Brown, Regent’s 
Park. 

—Rey. John Price Durbin, D. D., a well known Methodist 
minister, died in New York last week. He had once been 
editor of the Christian Advocate and President of Dickinson 
College. 

—Kev. H. W. Syle, a deaf mute, was ordained as an Epis. 
copal minister in Philadelphia on the 8th inst. He will have 
charge, as heretofore, of St. Stephen’s mission to deaf mutes 
in that city. 

—Mr. Leonard, of this city, proposes to establish a Minis- 
terial Bureau to bring ministers and parishes together. He 
comes to us warmly endorsed. See his advertisement in 
another column. 

A. Boardman, late of Philadelphia, (sister of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry A, Boardman,) by her last will bequeathed 
to the Trustees of Princeton Theological Seminary $8,500 for 
a scholarship there. 

—Rev. A. F. Dickson, of South Carolina, accepts the posi- 
tion of Professor in the new institute just opened at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., for the education of a colored ministry in con- 
nection with the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

—Rey. Francis N. Zabriskie, D.D-, was installed pastor of 
the Congregational church in Wallaston, Mass., on the 19th_ 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, D D., preached the sermon. Wallaston 
is a growing suburb of Boston, and Dr. Zabriskie becomes 
the first pastor of the young and active church there. 


—Rev. Mr. McCune, of the Presbytery of Cincinnati is to be 
tried for insisting too strenuously on the union of all churches 
and thereby making the Presbyterian form of too little 
account. The “ Presbyterian ”’ calls him a disorganizer who 
should be brought up before he does further harm. 

—Martin Farquhar Tupper, the English poet, now ona visit 
to this country, occupied Dr. Talmage’s pulpit in Brooklyn 
last Sunday forenoon and read his poem on “Immortality ’’ 
written forty years ago, but never delivered by himself in 
public before. This reading took the place of the sermon. 

—Cyrus P. Marsh of West Newton, Pa., the Wesleyan Student 
who was drowned last week in the Connecticut, was a popular 
and promising young man studying forthe ministry. He was 
stroke of the university crew of 1875, aud met his death while 
attempting to help some of bis companions after the upsetting 
of the boat. 

—Rey. C. H. Wheeler, twenty years missionary in Eastern 
Turkey addressed the Yale Divinity Students on the 20th res_ 
pecting the education of native Armenian pastors. He hug 
raised $500 among North church people, New Haven, and the 
Society und Sunday-school propose to add another $500, for 
the endowment of a Professorship in the “ Armenia 
Seminary,’ Harpoot, to be named after the Church. 

—One hundred young men, members of the First Baptist 
Church of Charlestown, Mass., have formed a Union, the ob- 
jects of which are the intellectual, physical and religious 
welfare of the young men of the city. They have fitted upa 
spacious room on Main street, in a most inviting manner, for 
a reading room, where they also purpose to have lectures 
and entertainments for the benefit of young men, who other- 
wise are inclined to waste their evenings or run to dissipa- 
tion. 

—The report that the Madison Avenue Reformed Church in 
this city has invited Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, to become 
its pastor is at least premature, no action in the matter having 
yet been taken. Mr. Cook preached in this Church two or 
three Sundays during the past summer, but, as we under- 
stand, not as a candidate, his arrangement and inclinations 
fixing him for the present in and around Boston. The 
Madison Avenue Congregation have been pastorless for about 
a year, and it is more than likely that within a few weeks, a 
call will be extended to some one. 

—Among the passengers by the Ancboria, which sailed on 
Saturday from this city were 11 persons sent out by the 
Baptist Missionary Union of Boston to various mission 
stations in Burmah and South Africa. Of this number, the 
Rey. BE. A. Stevens and wife and the Rev. D. A. Smith and 
wife are returning to their posts in Rangoon, where they have 
been identified with the educational work of the mission for 
many years. Rev. Mr. Smithistheson of the author of the 
hymn, * My country, ’tis of thee.”” The remaining members 
of the party were the Rev. A. V. Crumb and wite, the Rev. 
H. Morrow and wife, Miss E. H. Payne, Miss Sarah J. Lester, 
and Miss Martha Sheldon, 
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Che Calendar. 


MonpDay, Oct. 16. 

Russia shows strong sympathy with Servia, 
and Russian war feeling rising. Greece alarm- 
edand puts herarmy ona war footing.——Dur- 
ing a joint Democratic and Republican meet- 
ing at Cainhoy, near Charlestown, 8. C., a riot 
occurs and blacks fire upon the whites, killing 
two and wounding several. Great excite- 
ment.——The postmaster at Homestead Sta- 
tion, N. J., arrested as proprietor of an illicit 
still. False report of Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s death circulated.—Stretching of one 


of the cradle cables on the Brooklyn Bridge 
begun. 





TUESDAY, Oct. 17. 

President Grant issues proclamation calling 
on the South Carolina rifle clubs to disperse. 
Gen. Sherman ordered to have troops under 
Gen. Ruger properly stationed in case of re- 

istance to authority.——No further aid need- 
ed for Savannah yellow fever sufferers.—— 
Large fire at Louisville, Ky.; loss $600,000.— 
Eastern war-cloud more threatening. Russia 
and Austria apparently acting together. St. 
Petersburg Journal says: ** [here are indica- 
tions that the people of Constantinople regard 
war as unavoidable and welcome Russia’s de- 
cision to finish the matter without further 
delay. The meeting of Russian statesmen at 
Livadia indicates a crisis in our politics. This 
meeting represents official Russia assembled 
in view of the Bosphorus and the seat of war.” 
Senator Blaine speaksin Newark. Proj- 
ect started in Philadelphia of retaining the 


Main Exhibition building with its contents as 
a permanent feature. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18. 


Russian hostility more outspoken and oc- 
cupation of some of the Turkish provinces 
spoken of. London Times gives rumor that 
orders have been given by the English War 
Office to the Commander-in-Chief to hold three 
army corps in readiness tor immediate dis- 
patch to the Mediterranean, also that plans 
for the defense of Constantinople prepared 
by the Royal Engineers have been forwarded 
to the Admiral commanding the British fleet 
in Besika Bay.——Eastern war news affects 
Chicago wheat market.——Judge Hoar con- 
sents to run against Gen. Butler in the Massa- 
chusetts Seventh District, both Republicans. 
Mr. Tarbox is the Democratic candidate. 
Sitting Bull coolly asks permission to pur 
chase ammunition at the Fort Peck agency in 
Montana. Equestrian statue of Gen. Me- 
Pherson unveiled at Washington before an 
imsmense crowd. 

THURSDAY, Oct. 19. 

War prospects in the East still threatening. 
The * Times’ ’’ correspondent at Paris says 
there is no doubt of complete accord between 
Russiu,Germany, and Austria. It can be easily 
seen that England and France will not break 
their neutrality. Therefore Russia only has 
Turkey to face. England wil) remain neutral. 

Peaceful election probable in South Caro- 


lina. Large Republican meeting in Buffalo. 
Blaine speaks. Death of F. P. Biair, Sr.— 
Hon. 8S. B. Chittenden nominated by Repub- 


licans in Brookiyn for Congress. 
FRIDAY, OCT. 20. 

Carl Schurz addressed the Republican Ger- 
mans in Brooklyn Official returns from 
Ohio give Republican Secretary of State 6,446 
majority; for Supreme Court Judge, about 
2000 more, Situation in Europe unchanged. 
Russian troops on the move. Armistice still 
talked of.——Congressional Committee takes 
evidence in California respecting the question 
of. Chinese emigration.——Experiments in 
talking by telegraph made between Boston and 
Cambridgeport: conversation carried on quite 
audibly; distance between the speakers two 
a they use telephones invented by Prof. 

eC 


SATURDAY, OCT, 12. 

Russia said to have presented an ultimatum 
to Turkey as follows: 1. A six weeks armis- 
tice unconditionally. 2. Administrative auto- 
nomy for Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
3. The execution of reforms under the super- 
vision of commissioners named by the Great 
Powers and to be protected by an armed 
foreign force. Intelligence received at Vienna 
states that the Russian War Minister has 
ordered the concentration of ten army corps. 
Tne Grand Duke Michael Nicolajevitch, a 
brother of the Czar, will take command, and 
it is said his staff has already been formed.—— 
Wreck of a whale fleet in the North Pacific. 
Twelve ships lost with parts of their crews. 
——Gen. Hampton, Democratic candidate for 
Governor in 8. C. tells his party to submit to 
authority and not resist the U. 8. troops in 
case they interfere. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs. etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Muke cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as svon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and otber creameries. 





HEARING restored,—Great invention by one 
who was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp for partic- 
wlars. Jao. Garmore, Lock-box 95, Covington, Ky. 

wer th tee ee 


2 FANCY CARDS.—All styles, with name, - 
cents, postpaid. J.B. HUS ‘ED, Nassau, N.Y 








Financial. 


From Monday, Oct. 16, to Saturday, 
Oct. 21. 


tiWall Street.—The rumors regarding possible 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey had the 
effect of disturbing the market for gold and se- 
curities in the middle of the week, but by Saturday 
prices fell to nearly the figure of the preceding 
week. Speculative stocks have been higher, owing 
to the necessities of persons who have “sold 
short;” that there has been no legitimate cause 
for increased prices in this line of securities (?) is 
evident from the small amouut of paying business 
done by the larger railways. As usual at auch 
times, the “bulls”’ are discharging numberless 
prophecies, which cannot fail to go into the ob- 
scurity of those of the same character which have 
preceded them. 
Financial Quetations—Gold,— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Oct, 18. Oct. 21. 








Oct. 16 
Gold (highest) ..... 10934 ........ M0OO& .....--. 10K 
Legal Tenders..... PEGE. ceccccee TATE ccccccce OOD 


Government Bondsa.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
Sixes, I881,r........ 16% ... 
- 8X .. 


0-40. c oe 
Fives, 1881, r. eos 113 
Fives, 1881, c. « 114K 





Foreign Exuchance.— 


3 daye. 
London prime bankers, 4.834 @4,83 % 


60 days. 
4.82% @4.83 





Wholesale | Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 31, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week, 25,998 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 2,010 pkgs. The prices and condition of 
trade is much the same as noted last week. Busi- 
ness istoo thin. The market works like a tune 
pitched in so high a key that the leading voices are 
cracked and the rank and file can’t keep up—prob- 
ably the October and November and December 
stanzas may be got through with. but January, 
February and March look to break down to a lower 
key, where a more general business can be done. 
We note sale of the Smith dairy, 53 tubs ef Lewis 
County at 30c. Also 10 fancy dairies in Delaware 
at 35c. there,and some of the very finest, fresh 
high flavored butter sold at 38@40c. here. There 
is a good deal of fresh made dairy butter selling 
readily at 33@35c., but at the moment the mass of 
early stock here is immovable at current rates. 
We quote: Finest Orange County or fancy cream- 
ery make, 35@37c.; «vod to fine near-by fresh tubs 
or pails, 30@35c.; Prime fresh make, Western Cairy 
packed, 20@26c.; good to fine N. Y. State firkins, 
2aWe.; Northern Welsh per ice car, 23@25c.; West- 
ern repacked butter, 16@20c.; debris of the market, 
15@20c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 36,808 boxer. 
Exports, 10,982 boxes. Gold 110. There is a light 
line of Sept. and Oct. make offering. Western late 
made cheeses are arriving slowly, choice factories 
are saleable at léc., but any make back of the mid- 
dle of August either State or Western is not just 
now inquired for. The market closes firm,and the 
trade estimate of cheese is that there is full 
value in them at present prices. We quote: State 
factory, fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 134%@1%¥Xc.; 
State factory, prime early make, 12@lic.; State 
factory, fair to good, 10@12¢. ; Western choice flat 
and Cheddar cheese, late made, 12%@13; Western, 
fair to good early meoke, 9@12c.; skimmed, sour, 
off flavored cheese, 2@ 

Eggs are quick sule at 25@26c. for fresh marks 
Limed eggs are very slow sale at about 20c. per duz, 

Dressed Poultry.—To-day, Saturday, is wet 
and muggy, and poutry sold lower. Some good 
chickens went at 8c.; dressed turkeys, per Ib.. 
12@ t6e.; ducks, ee ; chickens, 8@l13c. 

Beans.—We quote: Choice marrow, crop re. 
per bush., 62 Ibs., $2. Tooke, 20; Mediums, $1.50@$1.60 

Apples.—There is good export demand for dried 
apples: State quarters. pew, are worth 7@8 cts. 
ureen apples are cheap here: Western N.Y., se- 
lected varieties, $1.50 per bbl.; mixed lots, $1.25@ 
. a0; common river stock, 0@75e 

gyn oie ser bushel crates, $2.75@ 
Pay Cape Cod, per bb)., $9 0@#10.25. 

Game.— Prairie chickens are selling quick, and 
venison is wanted. We quote: quail, per doz., 
$2.,00@$2.75; venison, whole deer. 1l@13c.; do., sad- 
dies, 1i@19e. Lees. pee pair, $1.10@#1. 20; rabbits, 
per pair, 2@55c. ; partridges, per pair, (6@75c. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 











We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are smpaft amount at all times, to buy 
or sell in large A - | amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful bY 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters Senneenne with invest- 
ments in Government Bon 

We also buy and sell ry and GOLD COUPONS, 
a ECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 

ATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
SananOm, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 
In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
sits and fomittamess subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1 1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. e guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; neither we nor our customers 

sr took an rand rete tnd meter foreclosure. Serd 
‘or particulars and ref. 

WATK ‘INS s & CO 








LAWRENC E. KAN. . or 72 Cedar 22 ‘New York. 





Peruvian Guano Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated Pure, Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, «8s imported from Peru, 
WARRANTED free from lumps and al! im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 2001Ibs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail Price 
per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. clearly marked. 

The price isestimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer : 


For AMMONIA. . 17%e. per Ib 


“ SOLUBLE PHOSP HORIC. ACID, lhe. - 
* REVERTED do do 8e. ee 
* INSOLUBLE do do 2c. = 
™ POTAGEA.. «.... : -- tke. ‘ 
None Genuine aalens bearing ‘the following 


Oe AUVIAN Gy 
péR AN 
S Go 
UARANTEE? 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine Ste. New ' York. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 


thing required for infants and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 


made up. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


8%3 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 


Infant’s complete Wardrobes............-.+e+++ $75.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets..............+.++ss0006 9.00 
Unfuarmisheds .......ccccccccccccccsccccccessses ose 5.00 


‘pontin wav Your~* 
- Money 


THRO 


, ‘ YOOrCSEHI 
/ 


C ARRS STEAM RADIATOR 


irculsatie 


OMe 


a oe tebe ae 


Hf ATS UP AT 


rl 10091 


| “sLCarr, 








25 Patent Embonsed Cc ards, with name, 20 
cts. CHAS. iH. _HOLT, Green Brook, N. 





: Hearing restored. Agrandtuven- 
DEAFNESS | tion. By one who was deat. Cireu- 
lars free. Drs. Dimock, Wetherill & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else, and prevents the irun from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-oz. bottles, price 5c. 
and Druggists. 

A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray street, N.Y. 


Sold by Grocers 


Magic Lanterns and Atereopticons. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
‘4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
as jalty. Kirst premium at Vienna. 

anufacturers of hotowraphic Material. 





Potter’s American Monthly. 


50 00 ILLUSTRATED, Best Family Magazine 
’ 


in the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies 

one year tor #13; 10 copies for $25; 20 

iinet copies for *50,and a copy of Potter's 

ubscribers Ribie Encyciopedia, quarto, 3.000 Ilus- 
for trations, price $25, given to the person 

sending this club. For saleatall News 
1 877 stands at 25c. a number. Special terms 
s to Agents. J. E. B. Potte or & Co.,Phila,Pa 





Christian at dork, 


J. N. HALLOCK, Publisher. 
P.O. BOX 5105. 


Terms of Subscription: 


$3.00 per annum, in advance. Post 


age prepaid by us. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


New subscribers sending $3.00 for 
THE CHRISTIAN 
will 


WorRK for 1877, 
receive the paper for the re 
mainder of 1876 without charge. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


CANVASSERS WANTED for a Superb 
ORK OF FRENCH ART, 


“WOMEN ofthe BIBLE,” illustrated in oi! col- 
ors with copies of the must celebrated paintings by 
the great European Masters. Something entirely 
new: captivates every one. With it is the hand- 
somest premiam ever offered. The best and 
most elegant buok for fall canvassing and the 
Holiday ys -o ty Extra terms to good Agents. 
Apply to J. B. Foro & Co., Publishers, New York. 


WATCHES free to Agents. Stationery 
ary argh ahundred, Novelties, &c., 
rite at once. EMPIRE NOVELTY © 0., 


wo Broadway, N.Y. 
BOOK AGENTS !! 500, 000 Peer 


“My SUMMER IN THE GARDEN,’ ’ by Chas. D. War 
ner, and every one of them is ready to buy his new 











people 


book," MY WINTER ON THE NILE.” No book 
was ever more warmly praised by the press, or 
ever received more “God bless you’s” than this. 


An agent ip every town is wanted. 
from % to #20 per day 
Address, AMERICAN 


Can make 

Information sent free. 
PL BLISHING CO., Hart- 
+, or Cine. nnati, Ohio. 


Our Home” 


ford, Conn., Chicago, Il. 
is the name of the most 
elegant French oi] motto 


G00 Chromo ever issued. The 
motto is surrounded by 
one of the most exguis- 
ite and richly colored 
wrea'hs of beautiful flow- 
ers on dark background, 
and is perfect in ali its 


details. It is 11xls. We 
ound, this motto chromo and the BOSTON WEKK 
LY IBE, a large eight-page family, story and 
res so with agricultural, chess, puzzle, house- 
hold and all popular departments, three months, 
for = Gosak- Sarom ane 08 or, six months, 
for only GLOBE PUB 238 Washington 
St.. on tng Can refer to sablaaians of this paper. 
Agents wanted. 





AGENTS SPM MGRE & promos, FREE. 


made by ONE agent in 57 days. 13 new 
articles, samples free. Address 
saat M. LININGTON, CHICAGO. 


$250 4 sme, Agems wanted, male or cite 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 sold 
inoneday. Address LAPHAM M¥FG.Co., Marion, 0. 


MIVEAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
Gace ee don’t waste ene ree for Circular to 
. WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t.,N. Y. P. 0. Box 1287. 


double their money selling ** Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) Receipt 
Book. ” Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
) ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


= TO! 877 a Week to Agents. 
FREE. 





Famples 
P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


hc TS WANT for the 
ry Mt Kame Voun pad 


ELIZA Wife No.! circu a wiciee. Dustin, 
YOUNG. a! ima an & SO-» Oey Bichanod, Va. 


$10 a day. Smployment roraill. 7-shot Revolv 
er. 8. 00. _Catalogues free. Felton & Co., [we 


‘ifs $95 sc sure made by Agents selling 


our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 123 samples, worth 
=. sent, postpaid, for S4 Cents. Lilustrated Cat 
alogue free, J. H. UFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
{Established 1830.) 


if you want the best selling ar- 

AGENTS ticle in the world, and a svlid 

gold patent-lever watch, free of 

cost, write at pues to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York 

amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Avents 

Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Av. , Chicago 


$20 il 


STATIONERY PackaGr 

The only complete 
package | the market 
contains |5 sheets pa 
per, 15 envelopes, pen 


cil, pen-holder, goldine pen, pac ee of Ink Powder sufficient 
“makea bottle ofjet lac ink in one second, 50 valuable 
receipts, and gent's elegant combination set, siceve buttons, 
studs and collar button to match. Sample package, 25 cents, 
5 packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 packages, $2. Se nd 
for sample rc? n and confidential terms to agents. 


F. Sto7Kman, 27 Bond St., New York. 


NOTICE. We have the 
largest and best selling 
ee Packagein the 
World. It contains 18 
sheets of peaex. 18 erve! 


pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and a phe ece of Valuabie 
pred ey Compiete sample package, with elegant gohd-plated 











sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin an 
drops. post-paid , 2§ cents. 5 packages, with assorted Jew 
d Gpld Patent Lever Watch free to al) agents 


ss Ste BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, WN. Y- 
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The Household. 


HARD TIMES CONQUERED. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

peels being really conscious of it, every 
\ one depends, more or less, on the kindness 
and coéperation of others for happiness or success 
in whatever is undertaken. But in the present 
state of financial affairs, whoever looks for the 
helping hand in any business pressure is likely to 
find a ‘lion in the way” which retards or entirely 
prevents the fulfillment of their hopes. ‘* Hard 
times” is no imaginary obstacle. To be sure, the 
term way be sometimes employed too readily as a 
reason or excuse for refusing kind deeds, yet no 
one doubts its reality. Its pressure is felt in every 
department of business all over the country. 

We can searcely number the times we have list- 
ened to the piteous moans of young people whose 
parents, by heavy losses, are compelled to reduce 
their expenses, and call upon their children to aid 
them, at least by the exercise of a little self-denial 
—children who, like ‘tthe lilies of the field,” till 
now were never called upon ‘‘to toil or spin.” 
Their ‘‘Heavenly Father,” no doubt, ‘‘careth 
for them,” but, unlike the lilies, we think He 
designed these children to use the strength and 
talent given, to do all they can for themselves, 
looking to Him to bless and bring their efforts to 
perfection—‘‘out of seeming evil still educing 
good.” 

About seventy years ago, a physician, with a 
young family springing up around him, consult- 
ing his wife, as all good husbands find it prudent 
to do, bought a large farm in one of our New En- 
gland States where every farmer truly earns his 
living by the sweat of his brow. Both felt that 
nowhere could their children be trained to indus- 
try and frugality so thoroughly as ona good farm. 

Of course the Doctor was obliged to ‘‘run in 
debt” for this property and give a mortgage on 
the place. The payments were to be made quar- 
terly, and promptly, or the whole would be for- 
feited and revert to the original owner. In those 
days physicians were not likely to become million- 
aires in a hurry, and though his practice was large 
the pay was small, and not always sure. He 
therefore looked to the farm to bring forth the 
means to release him from the bondage of debt; 
and the children, even to the youngest, were 
taught to labor for, and look forward eagerly to, 
the time ‘‘ when we have paid for the farm !” 

The creditor was the doctor’s father-in-law, 
through his first wife, and while the good old 
gentleman lived, if by any mishap or over press 
of business the quarterly payment had been de- 
layed, it would have been kindly excused. But 
for the ten or fifteen years that he lived after. the 
sale of the farm, there had not been one delay in 
payment, though now and then there would come 
a time when it was very hard work to secure the 
needed sum in time, for even in the olden days 
‘*hard times” were often found prowling about, 
to the great terror of our hard-working New En- 
gland farmers. But little by little the heavy debt 
was diminishing, and they were looking forward, 
hopefully, to the year of Jubilee, when they 
could sit under their own vine and fig tree with 
none to molest and make them afraid. 

At this period the father-in-law died. He had 
had but two children—daughters. The younger,the 
Doctor’s wife, died childless. The elder married 
a hard, close, scheming man, who, knowing that 
his wife and children would inherit this property, 
in case the payments were not promptly met, lost 
no opportunity of remarking that Dr. Mason’s 
farm would doubtless soon come into his hands, 
as with his large family be must fail by and by. 

The financial troubles which the war of 1812 had 
caused, as all wars are sure to do, were not yet ad- 
justed. Money was scarce and payments very 
diffieult. Ten children now filled the old house 
with merriment and giadness; but they were to 
be clothed and educated. 

Let us see how successfully they had been taught 
to make their high spirits and resolute wills cheer- 
ful auxiliaries in lifting the burden which, since 
their grandfather’s death, was pressing heavily 
upon their parents. s 

At the time of which we write, among other 
crops, rye was extensively raised. It was used for 
food among the farmers quite as much as wheat, 
but was also valuable for other purposes. When 
full-grown, but still in the milk, large quantities 
were cut to be used for ‘“‘ braiding.” The heads 
were used for ‘‘fodder ;” the stalks, after being 
soaked in strong, hot soap-suds, were spread on 
the grass for the sun to whiten. When sufficiently 











bleached and ready for use, they were ent at 
each joint, the husk stripped off, and the straw 
thus prepared tied in pound bundles for sale. 

Bonnets, then, meant something more than a 
small bit of silk or velvet with a flower or feather 
attached, and the ‘‘ straw braid” for making them 
was in great demand. Boys and girls were alike 
taught to braid, and the long winter evenings 
were not spent idly. Dr. Mason raised large crops 
of rye, and each child, almost as soon as weaned, 
was taught to braid, and was soon able to do 
much by it toward clothing himself. At six years 
of age, a dollar a week was easily earned ; at eight, 
three dollars ; and in something of that propor- 
tion up to the eldest. 

Does anyone think such a life, with such an ob- 
ject in view, was hard or cruel? Never was there 
a greater mistake. It was of immense value to 
these young spirits. They had something real, 
that they could understand, to labor for. There 
was life and courage and true heroism init. An 
education—with here and there, to be sure, some 
rough places to pass over—which was worth more 
to them than all the money millionaires bequeath 
their sons and daughters—an education which 
prepared them in after life to be courageous and 
self-helpful. 

It is this kind of training that has made New 
Englapd’s sons and daughters strong and self- 
reliant, and the lack of it which makes these hard 
times such a horror, that we hear of so many who 
seek death by their own hands as preferable to 
the struggle for better times. 

In the long winter evenings, when the labor of 
the day was over, the children home from school, 
and the ‘‘chores” all finished, the candles were 
lighted and the evening work began. The mother 
in her corner was busy making and mending for 
her large family. The doctor, if not with the 
sick, smoked and read opposite her. The chil- 
dren gathered round the long table in the middle 
of the room where lay the school-books and 
straw all ready machined for braiding, while the 
old fire-place, heaped with blazing logs of hickory, 
oak, and fragrant birch, made the room warm 
and cheerful. Here, with their books fastened 
open before them to the next day’s lessons, the 
children, with nimble fingers plaited the straw 
and studied their lessons at the same time. For 
children taught to be industrious usually carry 
the principles thus developed into the school- 
room, and are ambitious to keep as near the head 
of the class as possible. 

Such a family as this was well equipped to meet 
and conquer adversity. For several days Dr. 
Mason had been unusually grave and silent. All 
noticed it, but no remarks were made until even- 
ing, when he came to supper, so unmistakably 
worried and despondent that his wife inquired 
if he was not well. 

‘Yes, well enough. But, Lucy, I have so far 
been unable to collect money for our quarterly 
payment. So much is due me that I had no fears 
but that enough would be promptly paid to save 
me any trouble.” 

**How much is lacking ?” 

‘Not quite a hundred dollars ; but it might as 
well be thousands for any chance 1 now see of 
getting it in season. There is now so much sick- 
ness about, that, as you know, I have had no rest, 
and little time to collect money. If not ready 
before midnight to-morrow we are ruined. I have 
kept it from you as long as I dared, still hoping 
that those who ought to pay me would do so.” 

*“* Have you told them how very important it is 
that you have the money ”” 

‘“*No; I did not wish to speak of it. Mr. H. is 
watching greedily for a ‘slip,’ and we need ex- 
pect no mercy at hishands. Wnderour hard labor 
and good care this farm has risen greatly in value 
—too much so for him to spare us an hour, if he 
can once get hold of it. I ain about discouraged. 
It is the darkest spot we have seen yet. But 1 
must be off and shall probably be} kept out all 
night. To think there is not forty-eight hours 
between us and ruin! ‘And my hands so tied 
by several bad cases that I may not find one hour 
to try and make up the little that is needed.” 

For a few minutes after the doctor left, the chil- 
dren stood silent and sad, watching their mother. 
At last she said, 

‘*Children, we can help father through this, and 
save our home, if you are willing to submit to 
some little self denial. No; I should have said to 
great self-denial. Each of you has worked dili- 
gently to buy new garments for winter. You 
need them, and deserve them, and I should be so 
happy end proud to see you all neat and comfort- 
able. But to help father, are you willing to let 
me try to clean, mepd, or make over your old 





clothes, and use what you have earned to help 
brighten this dark day? The braid you have on 
hand, and what is now due at the store, is all your 
own, or to be expended for your own clothes, and 
if each one of you is not perfectly willing, I don’t 
wish you to give it up.” 

It was a beautiful sight to see those eager faces 
watching their mother, ready to answer the mo- 
ment she had finished; for in the olden time 
children were taught that it was disrespectful to 
interrupt anyone when speaking, even when, as 
in this case, it was difficult to keep silent. But 
the reply when given was prompt, enthusiastic, 
and what she had confidently looked for. 

‘*Thanks, dear children! Now, then, hasten. 
First bring me all your braid, and let us see how 
much it will come to.” 

The braid, in ten-yard rolls, was brought and its 
value estimated. 

“With that which is now due us at the store 
we have nearly sixty dollars! Well done, for all 
these little fingers! But now we must devise a 
way to make up the remainder. Your father spoke 
last night of a large quantity of straw which, if 
cut, would bring in something. He will be away 
all night. If you work well, we can cut many 
pounds before midnight. Now, girls, help me 
wash the dishes, while your brothers bring, before 
dark, the straw we can cut to-night.” 

By the time the candles were lighted, all was 
ready to begin. 

The younger children were excused at their 
usual bedtime, but the others worked with their 
mother till the tall clock in the corner struck one. 
Then all retired for a few hours’ rest. 

Dr. Mason returned home in season for break- 
fast, and his wife inquired if the eldest son could 
drive her over to the neighboring town to dispose 
of some braid for the children. He replied that 
he must be gone again all day, and neitherson nor 
team could well be spared from important work 
at home. But a strange thing followed this im- 
plied refusal. Mrs. Mason, who never allowed her 
plans or wishes to interfere with her husband's, 
now repeated her request, and urged it till he 
yielded, from sheer surprise apparently, that his 
wife could be so persistent. 

The ductor went his usual round, and the mother 
and son departed on their mysterious errand. 
Their business accomplished, they returned well 
satisfied and ready for supper when the father 
arrived. 

A deeper gloom was on his face when he en- 
tered : but no word was spoken till all were seated 
at the table. Too much absorbed in his troubled 
thoughts to notice the suppressed excitement 
plainly visible on every face, or if he noticed, 
knowing they understood his fears, he did not 
wonder. 

Then, in a slightly agitated voice, his wife in- 
quired : 

‘*Have you been successful in obtaining the 
money ”” 

He shook his head, but remained silent. Each 
young, quivering face was turned first toward 
him, then with earnest, questioning glance to 
the mother. 

**Do not be discouraged, dear, even at this late 
hour.” 

**Are you wild Lucy? There are but7six hours 
between us and ruin. Can you talk of hope now ?” 
I have none, none.” 

With a warning gesture to the children she 
rose, stepped to her husband’s chair and, passing 
her arm around his neck, said, gently, caressingly : 

‘* Yet still hope on, my husband ; God will not 
forsake us.” 

He moved impatiently from under her arm ; 
but, as he did so, she dropped a rollinto his bos- 
om and turned toward her chair. 

‘“*Luey! Lucy! what is this? Where did you 
get it?” 

All was wild excitement. Each child laughing, 
sobbing, shouting,—but one glance from that 
strong but gentle mother quelled the confusion, 
and she replied : 

“Tt is our children’s offering, and sufficient to 
make up the needed sum. I persisted in going 
away this morning against your wishes, because I 
saw no other escape. We cut the straw last night 
—many willing hands made quick work ; I sold it, 
and their braid added to it, with what was already 
due them, completed the sum.” 

Those who witnessed that scene will never for- 
getit. Dr. Mason with his arm around his wife, 
and both in tears, calling her all happy names ; 
the children clinging about their parents, so joy- 
ful that home was saved and they had helped to 
save it. 


*“Put Charlie into the wagon, quick. If he 
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fails me not, the six miles between here and M— 
will be the shortest I ever rode. I shall be home 
before bedtime to thank you all. I cannot now. 
| hope we shall never come so near ruin again.” 
And they never did. In two years the lust dol- 
lar was paid, and then Dr. Mason vowed he would 
never owe any one acent. He kept his vow. 





| The Hittle Folks. 











BABY FRANKY. 
By CARL OLINTON, 


OSLE Young was fifteen years old. Her father 
eJ was dead and her mother poor, and the times 
very hard. ‘‘ What can I do to help mother ?”’ she 
said to herself ; and ‘‘ What can 1 do to help you ”” 
she said to her mother. There were three other 
children besides Josie: Kitty, and Tommy, and 
‘‘baby Franky.” Her mother was a seamstress, 
and she said, 

‘* If 1 had a little lady about fifteen years old to 
look after the children, and keep them out of mis- 
chief, and take care of them, and wash and dress 
them, why I could get more time a great deal to 
sew, and could earn more money. Could you do 
that, Josie ?” 

“If it would help you very much, I can try,” 
said Josie, and try she did. 

That very night the little helper commenced 
her new duties, and put the children to bed. 
Kitty and Tommy she quickly disposed of. 
It took Tommy just about a minute and a 
half to get out of his clothes, and into his 
‘‘nighty.” One good plunge into his bed and 
down he sank, down, down, down, into the 
feathers, and nothing was seen or heard of him 
again till morning. Pretty soon there was no 
Kitty to be seen; and then baby Franky was 
made ready; but not so easily as the others. 
After he was ready for bed, he must be put to 
sleep. So Josie took the big rocking chair, and 
took Franky in her lap, and began trotting him 
to sleep, just as she had seen her mother do. She 
trotted and trotted, but baby didn’t go to sleep. 
Then she trotted more gently ; but that didn’t put 
him to sleep. Then she carried him about the 
room in her arms; and then she began to sing to 
him; and finally to trot him up and down in 
her lap again, and to rock him in the chair. 
She rocked and trotted, and trotted and rocked ; 
and she carried and sung, and sung and carried, 
till she could do it no longer. She began to think 
he would never go to sleep. She wondered what 
kind of a baby he would be if he should conclude 
never to shut up his eyes and sleep again, but 
always be wide awake. She said to her mother, 
perhaps Barnum would take him, and carry him 
round the country, and have him posted up on 
show cards as the sleepless baby. But mamma said 
Barnum sbould never have her baby to carry over 
the country. So Josie and her mother talked and 
talked about the baby and Tommy and Kitty, 
and about her own father, who had died but a 
few months ago, and how kind and affectionate 
he was, and how he loved them all, and used to 
work herd all day, and then hold little Franky 
at night in his arms. Then the tears came into 
poor Josie’s eyes as she remembered it all. She 
forgot how troublesome baby had been, and how 
tired she had grown trying to put him to sleep, 
and she bent over to give the little creature a kiss, 
and sure enough the little bit of a baby was sound 
asleep ; his eyes shut tight, and his little breast 
rising and falling with his gentle breathing. 
Thus ended Josie’s first attempt at helping 
mother, and she retired feeling very proud of her 
success. 

So she worked away day after day, and day 
after day her mother worked. Some days it was 
real fun to care for the baby and the other chil- 
dren. Other days it was not so pleasant. Some- 
times baby was cross and fretful, and nothing 
would please him. He was a very queer baby and 
wanted his own way. He wanted to paddle in 
the water after he was dressed for afternoon. He 
liked to handle over the pieces of coal in the coal 
hod, and then when his hands were very black 
he always put them up to his face, and that made 
the other children laugh. From the coal hod he 
would go to his mamma’s work -basket, if he could. 
He would put the thimble in his mouth the first 
thing ; then he would get the scissors ; then throw 
the spools of cotton about, and then, if he was not 
stopped, he would tip the whole thing over. Once 
he tipped all there was in the work-basket into a 
pail of water. Sometimes if Josie took the things 
from him he would get angry ; and then he would 





scream and kick. Oh! how. those little feet would 
fly ; and how those little hands would strike, and 
how that little throat would scream ! 

Well, then she bad Tommy and Kitty to please. 
Tommy was always in trouble. One day his top 
was broken and sister must mend it. Another 
day a big boy in the street struck him and sister 
must see to that; another day he cut his finger, 
and another day he tore his jacket, and another 
day lost his clean new collar. Well, what about 
Kitty? She had troubles by the bushel-basket 
full. Her doll fell out of the chair and broke its 
nose ; her kitten scratched her on her own nose; 
she tumbled down stairs, and she fell into the 
cistern, and oh dear! nobody knows what didn’t 
happen to her. Twenty times a day she must run 
to sister Josie, or sister Josie must run to her. 
What times they did have some days ; Tommy cry- 
ing with a burnt finger, and Kitty sobbing with a 
scratched face, and baby Franky screaming louder 
than all, and his feet and hands kicking and 
swinging in every direction and poor Josie trying 
to comfort them all. But all this time the good 
mother was sewing away for dear life, and her 
sewing-machine was clicking away as hard as 
ever it could click, to earn bread and clothes for 
them all. And so it went on day afterday. How 
tired Josie would be at night; and how dis- 
couraged! Sometimes she cried herself to sleep ; 
and then in the morning woke up refreshed, and 
then perbaps it would be one of the good days, 
when every thing would go on smoothly, and she 
would almost wonder how she got so tired and dis- 
couraged the night before. One thing made her 
happy, and it was this, that she was helping 
mother; and she thought she could never do too 
much forsuch a patient, loving mother ; and truly 
she could not. One dark, gloomy, rainy day when 
nobody could go out doors Josie took the children 
up into the attic to play. Now there was every 
thing in the attic ; old spinning-wheels and loom, 
boxes and band boxes, old fashioned tables and 
worn out chairs. Queer old pieces of furniture 
and old-fashioned chests of drawers, and ancient 
china ware were all thrown in together topsy- 
turvey. Hurrah! what a time they all had in the 
old attic, dodging among the relics ; hiding behind 
the ol@ boxes, and bumping their heads against 
the rafters. 

When they got tired of play, then Josie must 
read them a story ; so she did. 

It was a fairy story. A little girl had wandered 
from home. It was a bright September day, and 
she went into the woods and could not find her 
way out. When she found she was lost she began 
tocry. The great shiny tears came into her eyes, 
and chased each other down her cheeks, on to her 
clean white dress; her hair became tangled, and 
her dress torn, and her hands were scratched with 
the brambles. Poor little thing ! she was so tired 
she could hardly move; and down she fell right 
among the leaves under a great oak, and fell 
asleep. Whileshe slept she had a beautiful dreamin. 
The queen of the fairies came that way, and 
found the little girl. The fairy queen was very 
handsome and very richly dressed, but not proud. 
She rode through the air in a little golden 
chariot, with silver wheels, drawn by two beau- 
tiful large butterflies, who were trained to stop or 
go, and fly high or low, at the queen’s command. 
Now when the queen saw this little girl under the 
oak, she ordered the chariot to glide down from 
the air under the oak, and she knew the little 
girl was lost. She told her not to be troubled, 
and not to ery, for she should find her home ; so 
she gave her a charm, and told her to keep it in 
sight and she would surely find her way home. 

With that the fairy queen started off in her 
chariot; and either the noise of her starting or 
something else woke up the little girl. The first 
thing she thought of was the charm. Just above 
ber head but beyond her reach was a thread of 
silver. This she felt was the charm. So she 
determined to keep it in sight. She walked along 
but kept her eye on that silver thread all the time. 
Sometimes she almost lost sight of it. Sometimes 
the clouds would come over the sun, and it 
wouldn’t show so clearly. Sometimes the thread 
would run through some bushes, and she would 
almost lose sight of it. Sometimes she would have 
to go back a few steps to find where she had lost 
sight of the thread ; and then she would go on for 
a long time again. - At last she came into an open 
pathway where she knew the rest of the way, 
and she was so happy to find the path once more, 
that she started off on a full run, and left the 
thread or it left her, she didn’t know which, and 
she ran all the way home and right into her 





mother’s arms. What do you think her papa 
said when she told him about the silver thread 7 | 


Why he said he guessed it was only a spider's 
rope, such as the spiders throw out so they 
can find their way back to their webs. Well, 
the little girl was safe home any way, and Tommy 
and Kitty and Josie herself were very glad of it, 
when suddenly they all began to wonder where 
baby Franky was. He was nowhere in sight. 
Had he tumbled down stairs? Had the fairies 
got him? They all began to look round, over the 
old attic, and at last Tommy found the little 
rogue all cuddled down in the lowest of a chest of 
drawers, which they had opened, and he was fast 
asleep. What a laugh they all had then, and how 
they shouted to mamma to come up and see the 
baby! So mamma came up and lifted the little 
treasure, and kissed him over and over again. 
And then Tommy had to kiss him; and then 
Kitty, and then Josie. And while the children 
were showering their affectionate kisses upon the 
little innocent, their mother looked over the old 
papers in the drawer. She found old newspapers 
that were printed in the time of the Revolutionary 
war, and old letters and old manuscript, and just 
as she was about to leave she found one that 
made her look a second time. It was something 
that should have been found ten years before. 
It was a deed from Mrs. Young’s own grandfather 
giving her the entire right to a large amount of 
property in a distant state. It was property that 
no one of the family knew of his having, and by 
mistake the deed had not been found; and when 
her grandfather had suddenly died the deed had 
been overlooked, and other people had the use of 
the property. A skillful lawyer soon put thé 
whole thing right, and Josie’s mother didn’t need 
any longer to keep that sewing-machine clicking 
all day, to earn bread and clothes for her children. 
But the question now is, what would have become 
of them all but for baby Franky, or if Josie had 
not so kindly taken care of him, and if baby 
Franky had not gone to sleep in the lowest 
drawer ? 





Pujsles, 
pases Cmene. 


Fill the first blank with the missing word, and the second 
with the same word beheaded and curtailed : 


1. The guests arrived in the afternoon when the —— had 
ceased. 

2. The traveler bears several —— since the great —— accident. 

3. The architect was almost —— when he learned that the 
enemy were about to —— the structure. 

4. The parcel which he —— before us contained the finest —— 
we had ever seen. 

5. Charlie said if he did not know that lesson by —— he cer- 
tainly knew it by ——, for the master had stood by while 


he studicd it. DAVID FLBET. 
A CHARADE. 

My first is seen in all its pride 

On summer nights, when bright and clear ; 

O’er hill and dale I beauty throw; 

Night owes me much throughout the year; 

Some say my whole no substance bas 

However plain it may appear; 

I shall not give you further clue, 

No need to one as smart as you, 

Enough, my whole is written here. SELECTED. 

CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 

First diamond: Down. 


In summer. 
A woman. 


Across. 
In Nature. 
A luminous orb. 


In winter. In vine. 
Second diamond: Down. Across. 
In spring. In plenty. 
A snare. Fixed. 
In autumn. In tree. 
Centrais connected: Part of the day. AGNes LEE. 


A METAGRAM. 
Entire I am to decline; transpose and I am a covering. 
Bebead and Lam of the same nature; transpose and lam a 
useful fluid. Transpose and add a letter and I am a ruler. 


ELLA. 
A WORD SQUARE. 
A poem. 
Clean. 
A metal. 
A coir. Ivy. 
A TRANSPOSITION. a 


By transposition change behavior into preservation. 
REUBEN. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER IIL. 


A Biblical Enigma.—" Who 1s like unto the Lord our God who 
dwelleth on high.’’— Psalm carvii., 5. 


A Double Acrostic.— C ompas 8 
A uror A 
L ila c 
I nte R 
F lotill A 
Oo piu M 
R ifl E 
N 00 N 


I mpediment T 
A Vbin ce) 
CALIFORNIA and SACRAMENTO. 
An Arithmetical Puzzle.—4%. 
Syncopations.—1. Thread, tread. 2. Streak, steak. 3. Martin, mat- 
in. 4. Frame, fame. 5. Couotry, county. 


A Crossword Rnigma,.—Portland. 
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PEAT AS MANU RE. 

FRoM some former experiments 
conducted by Mr. Phinney of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., (whose authority has 
never been questioned,) a cord of 
green dung will convert twice its own 
bulk (or weight) of peat or swamp 
muck into a manure of equal value 
to itself. That is to say, a cord of 
clean stable dung composted with 
two cords of peat will produce a man- 
ure equal in value to three cords of 
green stable dung. Equal bulks are 
here found to be very nearly of equal 
weight. 

From these facts, aecording to Mr. 
Dana (who is equally good authority) 
the two pounds of ammonia contain- 
ed in one hundred pounds of cow- 
dung sbould convert two hundred 
pounds of fresh dug peat into good 
cow-dung. Now if this result can be 
uniformnly relied on, it is clearly an 
immense agricultural fact, and ought 
to be turned to a very profitable ac- 
count by every farmer in the country. 

But it further appears, according to 
Mr. Dana, that for the purpose of 
converting peat into manure, two 
pounds of soda ash, or three pounds 
of potash are equivalent to two 
pounds of carbonate of ammonia. 

There is certainly presented a wide 
field for investigation, and it is evi- 
dent that a well conducted series of 
experiments would lead to most valu- 
able results. It is probable that the 
most important effects of animal-dung 
will yet be developed in connection 
with peat, and especially when the 
joint product of these is still further 
modified by combination with chemi- 
cal fertilizers. 


THE MANGOLD-WURZEL. 

THIs is a favorite root erop with 
many farmers, and is well adapted for 
a wide variety of soils, but succeeds 
best on those which are neither too 
light nor too heavy. The two varie- 
ties most extensively grown are the 
long, or oblong,and the red and yellow 
globe ; the latter being best adapted 
for heavy soils and the former for 
those of a lighter description. On all 
good loam or clay land the mangold 
pays well when rightly treated, and 
yields a larger amount of nutritious 
fuod than any other root yet intro- 
duced, being also a more certain crop 
than any of the same class. The red 
globe are said to keep better than the 
yellow, but the latter are the most 
prolific. The long varieties require 
deep cultivation and are more trou- 
blesome to harvest, but the globes 
will thrive where any other roots 
grow, and are less difficult to gather 
and store. ‘The general practice is to 
sow wangolds on land that has pro- 
duced a straw crop the previous year. 
About fourteen loads of good farm 
yard manure per acre should be dis- 
tributed in the furrows, and it will 
generally pay well to add from two to 
three hundred pounds of guano. To 
secure an early start for the crop the 
seed should be soaked not less than 
twenty-four hours before planting. 
After the crop is well up let the ground 
be*thoroughly aerated, and the weeds 
kept down by the frequent use of the 
horse hoe. 








And Milward’s ‘“‘ Helix’’ Neeailes. 
(In Pateut Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 





Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 
former works, contuining new ideas through-ut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
and “SONG QUEEN,” which bave had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPTES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
= receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI O. | 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Subscription Books are now open at Messrs. 
Chandler Brothers, 181 Montague Street. Sub- 
scriptions will also be received by any member of 
the Bvuard of Directors. 

The schedule of prices will be as follows: 


Tickets for 5 Concerts and 15 Rehearsals...... $8 00 
Tickets for 5 Concerts only. 5 
Tickets for 15 Rehearsals only 

Single Concert Tickets to Non-Subscribers.... 
Extra Concert Tickets to Subscribers......... 100 


Tickets for Ist and 2d Rehearsals, each 50 cts. 
For 3d Rehearsal, 75 cts. Reserved Seats in Bal- 
cony. vi) 75 cts. Dress Circle, 50 cts. extra. 


THIRD WEEK! THIRD WEEK ! 
P. T. BARNUM’S 


New and Greatest Show on Earth 


AT THE 


HIPPODROME, HIPPODROME, HIPPODROME. 
(Gilmore's Garden.) 
OPEN EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
FAVORITE FAMILY RESORT. 
MosT ELEGANT AMUSEMENT PALACE IN THE 
YORLD. 


CAPT. GEORGE CO COSTENTENUS, 
The Tattoved a epee Curiosity ever 


CIRCUS FOR THE “L ITTLE FOLKS, 
Riding Dogs, Riding Monkeys, Riding Goats, Per- 
forming Elephants, &c., &e. 

An Eapice ‘hange of Programme. 
ADMIRAJ, DO" ADMIRAL “DOT, 
The os ED Little Man. 

More Distinguished Equestrians and Athletes than 
were ever before presented at any time 
in any age or place. 





NOTICE.—The Grand Pageant of the opening 
will commence precisely at 2 and 8 o’clock. 

The Menagerie, Museum and Curiosities will be 
kept open one hour after the Circus performance. 
The animals in the Menagerie will fed in the 
presence of the audience at 4 o’clock, P. M. every 
day 


ay. 
ADMISSION 50 cents. Children under nine years, 
% cents. Orchestra Seats 25 cents extra. oors 
open at | and 6:30 P.M.; Orchestra seats can be se- 
cured. at the box- office one week in aa vance. 


eueqeers = te FOUNDRY 
— 


Superior oo of sof opper and 
we we best Hangings, ny Chorehes 
, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower , etc. Fully warvneed. 
Dlustra sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tin, fore 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention giveto CHURCH BELLS. 
t27" Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





Church, School, Fire-alarm. 
ed. Catalogue with 700 testimonials, prices, ete., sent free. 


‘Blymyer Manufacturing Con, ‘Cineinnati,o, 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
2 BROADWAY, NEW 1 2300,000 





‘ash Capita, 1 


‘otal Assets, —,. we ee: 
KiGORE ps.9e8 73,88 
I. REMSEN LANE: Secretary, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


__and N®, 122 State Street, Chicago. 


Vi BY MA, 
Grape ines. each! doz, 
foncord, Ives, fe 


‘ord, Catawba, Iona, my $1 4 
Jelaware, Salem, » Rogers, Nos. 1, 3,9. 19, 2 
Eumelan, Croton, Talman or Champion, *, “io 4. > 
Brighton (red), Elvira and Lady (white), 5 {1.25 
Martha, Agawam, Wilder, Creveling 251 2.50 
_oapee and warrante ai to reach rn RO good order. 
Also Trees, Small Fruits, ete. WHoLFs: ase eA Tae vane 
LOW. Send Stamp for Price and De eseriptive Li 

£ T. 5. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. ¥, 














iso! iso! iso! 


Gill, Purdy, 
Cassidy & Co., 


180 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
FORMERLY WITH FOSTER BROS., 


Have just opened their New Store with a full 
stock of 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


OILCLOTHS, ETC., 
Which they will offer at very low prices. The 


CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Will embrace New and Choice Designs of 
Axminsters, Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, Three Plys, Ingrains, 


Which have been purchased within a few days and 
since the recent decline iu prices. The 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
Embraces Lace Curtains, Cornices, Reps, &c. 
LAMBREQUINS of new and choice designs made 
to order. GILL, PURDY. CASSIDY & CO., 
__NO. 18) FULTON STREET, BROOKL YN, 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE £. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard 8t.), 

now offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock 

of carpets, as follows: 

Axminsters, Body Brussels, Velvets, 
Tapestry Brussels, 

3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 

CLOTHS, RUCSa and MATTINGS. 


PARLOR SUITS, LOUNGES, ETC., 
Splendidly Upholstered, 


HAVE BEEN USED AS SAMPLES, 
AT LESS THAN HALF THEIR COST. 
Also a full line of EASTLAKE and other Styles 
of Furniture at prices which defy competition. 


L. P. TUCKER, 


Late Edwd. W. Baxter & Co., 


NO. 684 BROADWAY, 


Corner Great Jones ) Ste New Y ork. 
INVALID Cc HAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 

Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 

& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 

For prices, Address. 
VT, NOVELTY WORKS CO 
} Sprignfield, Vt. 











DANCING SKELETON! 
A Mystery! What makes it dance! 
“ Spiritualistic’’ humbuggery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may beinany part of the room 
May be examined by Spectators, 
who cannot discover the trick. 
Similar to “ Prof. Pepper’s”’ Danc- 
ing Skeleton. Immensely sensa- 

-, Sent with full directions 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 
HRI AN BOOKS ain si 


110,000 Juveniles, 


way. 
autifully ‘ustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 


No. 41, free. Send sta =p. 
Leauat Brothers, 3 Beekman 


it.. New Yorr City 


ES : 
paces ins 9S ae 


7 \2B xs 
For instantaneously vonpintg INK, WRITING Fur ip, ah 
RUST, and all similar stains from the fingers or skin In gen- 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stats of every kind. 


STAR FAMILY DYES. 
LADI S DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS, 
LAD! S DYE YOUR OLD CLOTH 
Every fabric, Silk, Woolen, area a Cents. 

DRUGGISTS GENERALLY 
McKesson & RosBsins, New York. 


VE YOU A COUCH ? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a Bottle. 


For the INVALID and 


iA. yoeneent nt and most nourishing 
article of diet, —— the 

re extract of t e - ith 

he hest Chocolate. 

is used like ordin- 

ary Chocelate. 














aod jo 
eal1j 1uUe8 
youd adureg 


djecea uo 


solu 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


QEND Ten Cents to L. A. Elliot & Co., Fine Art 
dealers, Boston, for * The Beautiful Home,’ (Art 
Hints, and list of more than 2400 engravings, &c.) 








SPECIAL OPENING, 


WILSON & GREIG, 


711 Broadway, cor. 9th St., 


will offer on eon DAY their new pal Land WIN- 
ER FASHIONS ia 
IMPORTED CLOAKS and COSTUMES 
among which are many exclusive Novelties not to 
be found in any other house. 


L eh & CHILDREN’S FU bys oe GOODS 
WEDDING Kt ag ES 8’ Ww 
ROBES, MISSES’ sat 

DRESSES IN pt 

NOVELTIES ay 

as 


Lines IN BL 
FOR ¢ 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN 
REGULAR FUR STORES, FURS ALTERED, 
CLEANED, AND REPAIRED, AND ANY 
ARTICLE MADE TO ORDER. 


DRESSMAKINC! 


L a, aeons ‘RECEIVED. LADIES’ 
N MATERIALS MADE UP. 
ae R ENTIRE STOCK OF IMPORTED COS- 
TUMEsS AT MUCH LESS THAN THEIR 
COST PRICE. 


To the Economical. 

All eur Jast years’ Costumes, imported and of 
our own manufacture, will be sold at immense sac- 
rifice. Although not of the latest fashion they are 
of fine material, well made, and surprisingly cheap. 


WILSON & GREIG, 
R.H.Macy & Co. 


14th ST. and 6th AV., NEW YORK, 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
_CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST. and 6th AV. 


HIGHEST AWARD & DIPLOMA 


FOR 


SUPERIOR 


WOVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 





United States Corset Co.., 


NEW YORK. 


Try one of the popular styles: 


~ “CHARM,” “BEAUTY,” 


“AA,” “Sth AVENUE.” 
All Dealers Keep Them 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 


ecures HEALTH and ComFrort of 

body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 

form. ‘Lhree garments in one. Ap- 

roved ed. all physicians. Agents 

ant mg ed by mail, in Lon- 
1.75. T 





don cord ‘0 
Agents at 2 cts. less. "Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or 
short front is desired. 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 
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DRY Gf i )DS. 


E. Ridley & Sons. 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


PRICES NOT ADVANCED, y at 21.2 25, $1.50, 
BUT EVEN LOWER 1.75, $2, up to 
THAN THOSE OF LAST SEASON. $4.50 per yd. 





THREE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS OF 
7% yp ry { 2 im) 
FELT HATS, 
Consisting of 


OTTER BRIMS, BEAVERS, &c., every color and 
shape, nearly HALF LAST WEEK’S PRICES. 


We cul! attention especially to the finer guods at 


tiSc., 75c., 88e., and %e. 
REAL FRENCH FELT HATS, } 
EVERY COLOR. §50c. each, 


Our lowest prices range from lic. to 35e. each. 





1,500 TRIMMED HATS, al! new, running 
from $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $3.50, $3, up. 
FINEST HATS removed to fourth floor—ascend 
by elevator. 





1.000 PIECES MILLINERY SILKS—no advance in 


SILK VELVETS, 


CONTRACTS all made last APRIL and JUNE at 
last year’s prices. 


BLACK SILK VELVETS. $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 
$2.25. 

EXAMINE ESPECIALLY at $2.50, $2.75, $3, and 
$3.50. 


Below any Price these Ten Years. 


1,500 PIBCES COLORED SILK VELVETS, ali 
shades, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, up. 
10 CASES VELVETEENS, BLACK and COLORS, 
45c., 55e., 65c. per yard. 


Ostrich Feathers, {Plumes, &c. 


2,500 CARTONS FROM LOW TO THE VERY 
FINEST IMPORTED. PURCHASED FOR 
CASH. RUNNING FROM 2c. the 
bunch of three to $20 the plume. 





ALL COLORS—BEADED, COQUE, BANDEAUX, 
and CROWN PIBCES. 
1,000 CARTONS of WINGS from 2c. each up. 
BANDS of EVERY DESCRIPTION from 5c. per 
yard up. 





TRIMMING RIBBONS at 5, 8, 10, 13, l6c., every 
color. 
About 600 pieces 7-inch Sash Ribbons at 10, 15, 20, 


25, 35¢ 
LACES. 
NEW PURCHASES. 


1-INCH YAK LACES 7, 8c.; 2 inches 10 to We. 

3-INCH YAK LACES 18, 20, 25c. Greatly reduced. 

REAL GUIPURES, 1-inch, 18 and 20c.; 1}¢-inch, 25, 
29, 35, 45 and 50c. up. 

Examine—Thread, Applique, Valenciennes, &c. It 
will repay. 


: — ~~ 
HRINGES. 
SILK, CHENILLE, CHENILLE and SILK, TAPE, 
TAPE and SILK TASSEL, BALL and WORSTED 
—the most complete stock in the city to select from. 
BEAD and SILK and BEAD FRINGES from 
10c. per yard. 


ALSO MOSS TRIMMINGS, GIMPS, GALOONS, 
BUTTONS, &c. RUFFLINGS, COLLARS and 
CUFFS—we cannot describe. 








Please examine our White Goods Department. 





LADIES’ and MISSES’ 
READY-MADE COSTUMES, 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, DOLMANS. 
Also BOYS’ READY-MADE CLOTHING. 
2,500 Dozen Hosiery—Men’s, Ladies’ and Misses’. 


OUR 59 DEPARTMENTS 
are crowded with new goods. Prices lower than 
we have offered them these ten years. 
COME AND SEE. 
Our Fancy Goods Department, filled with thou- 
sands of New Ornaments, &c., both foreign and 
domestic. 





We offer to-day 2,000 pounds of 


Zephyr Worsted, 


All colors—8 fold. 
Colors, 7c. the Ounce. 
Shaded, 8c. the Ounce. 
Clouded, l6c. the Ounce. 





Fancy Steel and Pearl Ornaments, 5c. to $2 each. 

Soaps, Perfumery, Toilette Articles, Stationery 
&e. 

Books below publishers’ prices. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET, 


‘H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open on MONDAY, Oct. 23, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS | 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, | 


A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


To the workmanship of these garments we wish 
to call special attention, as they are cut, trimmed 
and pressed by the best fourneymen tailors, which 
adds greatly to their shape and fit. Of every style 
we have five sizes, and over one hundred styles. 

Kough and plain el CLOAKS, nicely trim- 
med, $2 25, $3 75, and #9 75 

Very finest materials he rough and plain beaver 
matelasse. ele oe imme s and beautiful de- 











signs, $11.90. . $17.50, . $24.50, up to $75. 
All et bar — 
SEAL SKIN SACQUES, English design, $8 to 


SPECIAL BARCAINS IN 
ae BR Gi be 


spestiy trimmed suits, $3.75, $5, $6.75, $9, $12. and 


Cashunee and Camel’s Hair in al) the newest 
shades, crogaatly trimmed with silk to match, $20, 
$27. $30, and $32. 

Basques, Wrenante. and Polonaises, made from 
all the new goods, at positive bargains. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIC 
FRENCH AND Ng MANU FACTURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL DESICNS IN 
Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


1,000 doz. on sale; price $1.16, in all shades. 
50 doz. on sale; price 65c. in all shades. 


raney FEATHERS 


n endless variety 
BRAIDED BANDEAUX in "Gardinal, Black, 
Myrtle, Green, Brown, e ete. 
ew FANCY FEATHERS | received twice a week 
of our own special ap aeunsy 


BONNET RIBBONS 


Closing out several linesfof FANCY RIBBONS 
at 20 cents yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, 65c. to"80c. 
8-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, 85c. 


Special inducements in all our silk stock, as it 
was purchased before the advance in silk. 


VELVETS. 


oe pao of COLORED VELVETS at $2 yard; 
wo 
500 pieces of BLACK VELVET, from $1 50 to $10. 


Brown, Navy-Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. 


LACE COODS. 


FRENCH LACE, GUIPURE LACE,CACHEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE. 


Special attention given to made-u if LACE GOODS, 
Children’s LACEs and VELVET CAPS aspecialty. 
LACE RUFFLINGS in endless che oh 








Have just received a magnificent stock of En- 
glish, French and German 


HOSIERY. 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in wool. COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES 
MISSES’ yom HOSE ata REDU x ITION of 60 
Pe nt. #2 75 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ MERINO VESTS, reduced from 85c. to 49e. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. 
0 49e. 
A full line of Cartwright & Warner’s, and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2 buttons, 9c. 
"900 doz. 3 buttons. $1 06. 
ALL WARRANTED. ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES. 
N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST. 














LORD & TAYLOR 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK IN 


DRESS GOODS 


Full lines of MATELASSE, al) colors, in 27 inches 
at 59c. vo $1.50, in 48 inches, at $1.50 to #4. 

Full lines CAMEL’S HAIR, in the new Russian 
green and other choice colors; single width from 
75c. to $1.50, double width from $1 to $3. 

Rich silk and wool DAMASSEE, in the most 
beautiful effects, from $1.50 to $3. 

BLACK CASHMERES, al) wool, 
the qualities, from 75c, to $2. 

The fullest and most complete display of dress 
goods in CARDINAL COMBINATIONS, in all the 
grades and makes from the popular lines, at 25c. to 
the richest goods made. 

Scarlet and black, and blue and black FRENCH 
PLAIDS from We. to $1.25 per yard. 


CHEAP COODS 


For EVERBBODY IN THE PLAINER FABRICS, 
VERY PRETTY, USEFUL, AND ECO- 
NOMICAL, IN GREAT VARIETY. 

ROMOAINE MATELASSBE, at 20c. 

CASHMERE POPLINS, at 25c. 

SHEPHERD CHECKS, at Lic. and We. 

MIXED AND PLAID SUITINGS, at 2c. 

WINCEY SUITINGS, BELGIAN POPLINS, 
ALPACAS, &c., &c., &e. 


French, in all 





SAMPLES OF GOODS AND CATALOGUBS OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS SENT FREE ON AP- 
PLICATION TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FILLED WITH- 

OUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FOR- 

WARDED TO ANY 


DESTINATION. 
FURS. FURS. 
THOSE WHO 


TO INTEND PURCHASING 
FURS, WE WOULD ADVISE AN EARLY CALL, 
AS THEY WILL THEREBY SECURE THE 
VERY BEST SELECTION. OUR 


NEW SEAL SACQUE 


is the most desirable in the market. It is made of 
FULL FURRED SEAL OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
AND THE SHAPE FITS TO THE FIGURE 
WITHOUT SEAMIN THE BACK. 

Our Seal Sets of MUFF AND BOA, for ladies, 
commence from $15 each. 

Our Ladies’ MINK SETS commence from $15. 

Our Ladies’ LYNX SETS commence from $7.50. 

Our Ladies’ BLACK MARTEN SETS commence 
from $10. 


CHILDREN’S SETS 


commence with us as low as $1 each. 

REAL SEAL SKIN CAPS as low as $2.50 each. 

We shal! show a great variety in FUR TRIM- 
MINGS, commencing from 0c. per yard, 

Special attention will be given to the REPAIR- 
ING of FURS and to the RELINING of MUFFS 
and SACQUES. 

SEAL SACQUES made to order to fit any size at 
short notice. 


GRAND, CHRYSTIE & FORSYTH Sts 
BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST, 


ALL-IMPORTANT. 


Health and Economy ! 








LADIES’ WATERPROOF DOUBLE CORK- 
SOLED BOOTS, from $5.50. 

MISSES’ WATERPROOF 
SOLED BOOTS, $5.00. 

CHILDREN’S WATERPROOF DOUBLE CORK 
SOLED BOOTS, #4. 

These prices cannot fail to be regarded with ex- 
traordinary public interest, for they place within 
the reach of all luxurious and health-preserving 
boots that heretofore could only be obtained at 
double the prices. 

We would also call attention to our SUPERIOR 
$3, $4 and $% WALKING BUTTONED BOOTS for 
LADIES and for CHILDREN, at $2 and $2 50, 
which for style and workmanship surpass any- 
thing sold in this city at the prices. 

For the prompt and proper execution of fine cus- 
tom work we are provided with the best mechan- 
ical skill. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY AND 20TH STREET. 


FUR SEAL SACKS 
Redyed to look boy New, Altered, lined, made 
over or trimmed with Fur, Mink and Sable. Furs 
darkened, Muffs lined. D. WILLIAMS. 


DOUBLE CORK- 





ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of!ali 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 


RICH FRENC 3H FLOWERS, FANCY & OSTRICH 
FEATHERS AND FEAT THER TRIMMINGS, 
BRIDAL SETS AND V EILS. * LORAL 
GARNITURES FOR WEDDING & 

EVENING COS" ry ME 
“arranged to order.’ 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, “ a specialty.” 
Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural 
Hail. To the Trade and institutions a —- pans. 
is FLOWER Ct 
28 E. 14th St.. 4 doors west of U tH, “Place. 
I. LOBWENSTEILN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


SPECIAL 


Announcement. 


Paris, Berlin and London 


GARMENTS, 


Of Latest Styles and Shapes, 
Materials and Colors. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 


AT SUCH REDUCTION of PRICES as WILL 
ENABLE LADIES who PREFER a FOREIGN- 
MADE ARTICLE to PROCURE THEM at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


These Garments 


HAVING HEEN PURCHASED for the PUR- 
POSE of OBTAINING MODELS for STYLES, and 
having served their object, are NOW OFFERED 
at PRICES LARGELY LESS THAN the COST 
of IMPORTATION. THEY INCLUDE the EN- 
TIRE PURCHASES and IMPORTATIONS 
of the PRESENT SEASON, and CONSIST of 


Latest Novelties 


In Silks, Damasse, Velvet, 
Camel's Hair, Serge, Etc., Etc. 


SUITABLE for EVENING, DINNER, RECEP- 
TION and PROMENADE DRESSES for LADIES, 
MISSES and CHILDREN, in an ALMOST END- 
LESS VARIETY of the NEWEST FABRICS 
and COLORINGS. 


Broadway, 4th Av. Sth & (0th Sts 


LAGE CURTAINS. 


$100,000 WORTH 


purchased from auction 


AT AN ENORMOUS SACRIFICE. 


500 Pr. REAL LACE CURTAINS, at $6, worth $12. 
500 go benny LACE CURTAINS from $7.50 to $10, 


rth $20. 
500 Pr. ‘at $12 and $15, WORTH $25. 
500 Pr. from #25 to 850 PER PAIR. 

(Including the very finest Brussels Lace). 
Nottingham Lace Curtains, 
FROM 
ONE DOLLAR 
PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 

This Stock comprises the largest and finest as- 
sortment ever offered at retail in this country, and 
all at about 

ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 
ALSO ON HAND, 
SHADES AND CORNICES, 
TO FIT ANY WINDOW. 


CARPETS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


500 Pes. TAPESTRY at $1.00, worth $1.35 

BODY BRU ery st $1.50 and $1.75, = rth $2.00. 
VELVET CARPBRTS, $1.75 and upward 

.F a . MOOT ETTES, $2. io per yard 


INGRAINS, Gh Good Quality, 35 and 50 cents. 
Best Quality. 75 cents and $1.00. 











A Manufacturer’s Entire Stock of 


OIL-CLOTHS, 
From #5 ona GETS ye ECIALTY. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St., New York.) 





IA 
No. 3380 FULTON 8T., BROOKLYN. 





P.8. Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
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Fine Electro-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
550 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 

(From the Illustrated Christian Weekly, editorial. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY.—Among 
the many attractive displays made at the Centen- 
nial the one by this company, of fine silver-plated 
ware, cannot be excelled. In point of elegance of 
design and beauty of manufacture their goods ap- 
peal to the eye of every beholder, but a daily use 
of some of t oir plated ware for eighteen years 
convinces us of its sreat durability and the honesty 
of its manufacture. While some may choose “solid 
ware’’ for use, yet the great masses who do not 
care to watch nights for robbers will be content 
with good plated ware that can only be told from 
solid by tests such as no one in use would ever 
give. careful inspection ot the stock of this 
company, with the prices they quote, will show 
where to make purchases. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For oy meen the 
Discharge Pi Was! 
Bowje. Bath = Ay Stations 
ary Tubs, etc., when 
they pecomne partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
pertectly. The trouble, an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price 
Send postal card for de- 
scription. 





THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


2t¢ inches im length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
fing the softest lead or so iling the fingers. Superior to al! pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and every a, who use pencils. Sent by mail eseen re- 
ce! ipt of 25 cents. Sample dozen to dea! +‘. _or agents, $2, by 

E. G. SELCHOW “ cO., 41 Joba St. N, Y. 


B.T. BABBITT'S BABY SOAP 


y the purest ve- 
. quae oils used in 
ts manufacture, 

No artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common and 
deleteriousingredi- 

. UNRIVALLED 





ray | ——- children, 

—— will prevent erup- 

keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 

. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 

certain preventive of chafing, itching, &c., in 

babies, the causes of half the Z and crossness of a 

hood Worth ten times its cost to every mother and fami iy 

in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ons. each, 
and atte free to any addresson a if $2.50. mage 

Ae For Sale by all Druzgists. “OR .T. Bubbiit, N.Y. 


H.W.J0HN S® PATENT. 


ASBESTO 


ATERIALs 


ASBESTOS ROOFINC. 
The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 
nished with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
at roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 
eral purposes; the most durable and economical protective cov 
erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels 

ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 

COVERINGS. 

The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
use—proved superior to all others in U.S. government tests— 
a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 
Indestruetible, self-Inbricating, flat, and round, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These artic les are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

by any one. end for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, ete. 


H. v. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
and d Manufacturer, Established 1 1858, 


tions, 





%, 


) — — LON 
D 

URE PAINTS 
PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


m the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we have yet to hear the first 


complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
bave stood the test of years, where all other paints 
have jailed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than that of any other paint, pre- 
sents a practical item of economy. Our paints are 
guaranteed in every particular,—the consumer as- 
suming no risk whatever,as we will re-paint any 
bui/ding on which our paints do not peeves satisfac- 
tory: allowing a choice of — B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in u 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 





FANCY COODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER, 
29 te 33 Park Place, N.Y. 
oU rooee SPORTS, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
UET, BASE BALLS, LAWN 
ENNIS (the new game.) 
Kleeman’s St. Germain Lamps, (Sole Pro- 
prietor.) 
French Clocks and Bronzes. Parian Statuary. 
China Tea and Dinner Sets. Glassware, etc., etc., 
ete. Birthday and Wedding Presents. 





Three Things in One! 


VENTILATION of a Fireplace ; 
RADIATION of a Stove; 
CIRCULATION of a Furnace. 

Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
seme ag a room. 
l, Sci- 


Medi 


THREE CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND THREE 
HONORABLE MENTIONS ARE GiVEN TO 





E 
ry << a Press. 
Centennial Exhibition Award ! 


Send for descriptive Cata- 
logue, with prices, to 


The Upen Stove Ventilat- 
ing 7s 
107 Fulton ! St., N we 


INFORMATION © 


ABOUT 


HEATING HOUSES. 


We are manufacturing Hut Air Furnaces which 
will not require rekindling all winter—which make 
no Slag or Clinkers—which are gas-consuming and 
absolutely gas-tight—which will consume less coal 
than any other. 





OUR 
‘““METROPOLITAN” FURNACE 


is wrought iron, of heavy Boiler Plate, and 
is certainly unequalled in every respect. 
“BURTiS” and “HOT BLAST” 
FURNACES are cast iron, and always please. 


OUR 1876 


“MAYFLOWER® 


Parlor Fire-Place Heater, 
is a wonderful Heater. Set in your Parlor Fire- 
Place, it will heat your Parlor better than any out- 
standing Stove,and at the same time will heat 
rooms above if required. 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULARS. 


BURTIS & CRAFF, 


237 Water Street, N. Y. 


Our 





BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Especiall x Gopted ic for heating 
pa aNe NGS. cs, ae Or , &e. 
MOST POWERFUL BUND DURA BLE FURNACE 
Mi D. OVER 20, IN Us SE. 
BOYNTON'S * 1876 i" BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE 
Extremely 
brilliant, dura 
BOYNTON 


owerful in heating. Attractive, 
le, economical. 
N’S “ TILE” OPEN-GRATE STOVE. 
‘The most attractive library stove ever made. 
Send for circulars. Kstimates given for heating, 
apd work fore RD 
RICH SON. BOYNTON & CO., _ 
AME frs., No. 234 Water St., N. Y. 





Sanford’s New Challenge “Migr Ain’ 


FURNACES with most valuable improvements. 
Economical and powerful. 
Elevated oven, quick 


Stag’s Head Range. ““saker, Spiendla 


broiler, very ornamental and very desirable. 


Warms upper rooms. 
H ; FIRE PLACE HEATER. 
Fire Side Jewe New and Beautiful 


and agreat beater. Will warm four rooms. 


Banquet Hot Closet inaSweer tome 


HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE. Most com- 
plete and desirable cooking apparatus. 


; BURNER And ASTRAL 
Beacon Light Base Bise BURNER. (New. 
Both choice parlor Stoves. 


Fire a 
Cheap and delightful warming rilliant illumi- 


nation. 
Patent Refuse Clearing °Stiveve by” 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 


Sanford’s Mammoth °" GLOBE HEATERS 


still a power. 
The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 


NTERMEDIATE BU REAU BETWEEN 
ANDIDATES AND PARISHES TO AID 
MINISTERIAL SUPPLY. 


A remittance ‘of two dollars will entitle the send- 
4 to benefits of this Bureau fur three months. 
Correspondence 


. D. LEONARD, Manager. 
Station D, New York. 


(At Bible House.) 





A Great Moral, Instructive and Entertaining 
Exhibition. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
by Dodworth’s splendid Orchestra. 
FROM 9 A. M. TILL 10 P. M. 


(No extras charged.) 


OPEN 


ADMISSION, 50. CENTS. 


THE CREAT 
New York Aquarium. 


Broadway and 35th St, 


Approved by the Clergy, and 
Patronized by the Cultured and 
the Lovers of all that is Grand 
and Marvelous and Beautiful in 
the works of the Great Creator. 
An Institution of Solid Beauty! 
Monster Moving and Living Ob- 
jects from the Ocean’s depths. 
Living White Whale! Mammoth 
Turtles! Ponderous Sturgeons! 
Winged Birds ot the Ocean! The 
astonishing artificial Fish Hatch- 
ing Process! Tens of thousands 
of curious and interesting sights, 
and hundreds of Grand and 
Growing Features, impossible to 
enumerate. 


CHILDREN, HALF PRICE. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


S AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 
OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev. 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N. J., says: 


splendid.” 


. M. MCKINSTRY, Esq., Hudson, N. Y., writes: 


R. 
neighborhood.” 
MILTON A. MUSTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: 


RODERICK CURTIS, x aad Wallingford, Conn., writes: 


not fail to recommend 1 


Prof. CHAS. F. C SANDLER, the well-known chemist, says: 


durable paint known.’ 


“Our chureh painted with your paint looks 


“Your Paint isin universal use and favor in this 


“Lam well pleased with the paint.” 


“The Paint bas given satisfaction. I shall 


“The Averill Chemical Paint is the most 


SAMPLE CARDS, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


furnished free by 


For sale in every section of the country. 


32 Burling Slip, New York 


City. 





HIGHEST HONORS 


= AT THE 


«° UNITED STATES 


CENTENNIAL 
World’s Exhibition, 1876 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS 


Unanimously assigned the 


“FIRST RANK 


IN THE 


SEVERAL REQUISITES” 


Of such Instruments! 


The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. have the 
honor to announce that the organs of their manu- 
ere have been unanimously assigned “the 
FIRST RANK in the SEV ar BROT JISITES of 
pn as of the class” by the es at the 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT rN at “Pafinae! hia 
1876, ana are the ONLY INSTRUME f PHS 
GENERAL CLASS AWARDED THIS. Cine 
This is after the severest competition by the best 
makers, before one of the most competent juries 
ever assembl 

They have also received the MEDAL, but, a8 is 
well known, medals of equal merit have been 
awarded all articles deemed worthy of recogni- 
tion; so that it will be easy for many makers to 
advertise that they have received ™ first medals.” 

The differences in competing articles, and 
their comparative excellence, are recognized in 
the Reports of the Judges, from which the fullow- 
ing is an extract: 

** THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 
CO.’s exhibit of Reed Organs and Har- 
moniums shows instruments of the 
FIRST RANK IN THE SEVERAL 
REQUISITES OF INSTRUMENTS 
OF THE CLASS; viz.: Smoothness 
and equal distribution of tone, 
scope of expression, resonance 
an singing quality, Treedom and 

uickness in action of keys and bel- 

ows, with thoroughness of work- 
manship, combined with simplici- 
ty of action.’ (Signed by all the Judges.) 
The Mason & Hamlin Organs are thus declared to 
rank first, not in one or two respects only, but in 
the SEVERAL REQUISITES of such instruments, 
and they are the ONLY ones assigned this rank. 
This triumph was not unexpected, for the Mason 
& Hamlin Cabinet Organs have ‘uniformly been 
awarded the highest honors in competitions in 
America,there having been scarcely six exceptions 
in hundreds of competitions. They were awarded 
highest honors and 


FIRST MEDALS 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875 ; 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 


and have thus been awarded highest honors at 


Every World’s Exposition 


at which they have been exhibited; being the 


ONLY AMERICAN ORCANS 


which have ever obtained 


ANY AWARD 


at any competition with best European makers, or 
ip any European World's Exposition! 

NEW STYLES, with improvements, exhibited at 
the CENTENNIAL; elegant new cases in great 
variety. Prices very lowest consistent with best 
material and workmanship. Organs sold for cash 
or installments, or rented anti! rent pays. Every 
Organ warranted to give entire satisfaction to every 
reasonable purchaser Or THE MONEY RETURNED. 
ILL pera Ate CATALOGUES sent free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.—15M4 Tremont 
Street, , Kt 25 Union Square, New York: 80 and 
82 Adams Street, Chicago; 27 Great Marlborough 
Street, London; 22 Backer Strasse, Vienna; il4 
Collins Street, Melbourne. 


What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 
TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate correctl 
any change in the weather 12 to % 
ours 


UARTER IT COMES—in- 
valuable ont ators. 

can. plan their work according to its 

predictions. It will save 50 times its 

cost in a single season. There i isan ac- 

curate th hed, which 

alone is worth the price of the com- 

bination. Will send it express paid to 

any address on receiptof 2.00. Send 

Money er a stered Letter. 

AGENTS a. 

STAMP FOR CIRCULA 
OL & co., 

835 Froadway, New York. 

Bo Traveler says:—"* —" We qreteis in- 

spected the a bove-described Signal Servi _ Ba- 

rometer and “found it to be as Fe by M essrs. 


& Go,, who are 














